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Foreword 



This volume takes a much needed and challenging look at the rela- 
tionihip between curriculum development and inservice education. It 
does so by examining several approaches actually under way in schools. 
Moit of these illustrations are experimental situitions and thus are 
well documented. Such ^otumentation will be especially helpful to any 
school or college interested in implementing or adapting the approach 
described. 

A second significant aspect of this volume is the challenge posed to * 
linear-sequential thinking in curriculum development This challenge 
is perhaps especially timely in the 1970s as we recogniie that no 
single track or unidimensional apprDach is adequate for the complexity 
of school improvement, ' * 

Teacher 'Corps hopes that this volume will be of ipecial interest 
Teacher Corps projects and other innovative programs ^of inservice - 
teacher education. More impbrtant> Teacher Corps expects that the 
ideas contained hereiri will start a new surge of thinking about the 
educational, social^ and political nature of improving schools. Teacher 
Corps is pleased to participate with the Association of Teacher Edu- 
cators in supporting this important effort. 

William L. Smith^ 
Director 
Teacher Corps 

Washington, D.C= 
May 1975 



Prelace 
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As thf Aisociatipn of Teacher Edueatofi (ATE) enters a new tra— 
and indeed a new.era is dawning (€,g., solvenc^, renewed comnwtment^^ 
enlarged program coneem/ ana broader membership in the teacher 
educat/on community ^^ifis appropriate that ATE publish a book that 
may well mark entry into a new era of thinking. In this volume not 
only /is inservice teacher education addressed/ but the focus is inte- 
gralrmg curriculum development and inservice education, 

ySeveral of many dimensions of curriculum' development receive at= 
fcention. Moving away from linear thinking in curriculum marks a new 
dirwtion. At the samtjime the further professionalization of teaching 
is addressed by reporting ways in which teachers are engaged in de- 
cision*making/ research, and other aspects of professional service. 

We are indebted to James Steffensen of Teacher Corps for his sup= 
port on this volume ^nd to Jon Schaffarzick of the National Institute 
of Education for hislfti^ice and counseL We also salute the work of 
Margo Johnson as production manager and technical editor. 

Robert J, Stevenson 
) Eicecutive Director 

Association of Teacher Educators 

HAfashington, D,C. 

May 1978 
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Why Inte^ate 
Curriculum pevelopment and 
' ^ Inservice Education? 

Roy A. Edelfelt and E. Brooks Smith 

I 

The numerous efforts over the last several decades to improve 
school eurriculun^ have not made enough difference in what happens 
to students in schooL number of reasons account for this state of 
affairs. Certainly one difficulty is our inability, to keep pace wity the 
rapid rate of change. Another is the fantastic growth of the popula- 
tion in the last harf-century. But there are still other reasons that. are 
more particular to education. 

Curriculum development has almost always been piecemeal— for 
example^ an overhaul of science coursei at the high schopl leveL the 
introduction of Head Start and Follow Through programs to give the 
disadvantaged chil^ a better beginning, or a ftfcus on the inquiry 
approach or the improvement of questioning. In addition, and perhaps 
more important, models for curriculum development have usually 
been .linear, step=by-step,' single-dimension activities. Tinkering with 
just a couple of dimensions — ^say, curriculum cqntent and method- 
does not have much impact unless other dimensions— for example, in- 
-service education of teachers, grouping of students, organization and 
use of time, teacher involvement in decision-making, and school- 
community relationships— are dealt with at the same time. 

One of the strongest influences behind linear thinking in- curricu- 
lum development 'was the division of the world of knowledge into 
disciplines or subjects, which eventually produced the subject-matter 
curriculum. Scholars^, perhaps particularly in history and the sciences, 
arranged their work Tn logical, sequential, linear modes. The approach 
of their thinking and research becai^e the arrangement of their writ- 
ing. The easy extension of this rationale to school prpgram wap that 
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the way the subject had been ^ranged by the Ifcholar was the order 
in which it should be taught by the teachef and learned by the stu- 
dent. Or the way a research experiment proceeded was the way a 
learner could best make progress in grasping knowledge, ( 

At another level of activity it has been assumed that research can 
be done on^ah educational problem or question, th€t the findings of 
that research caji be developed into curriculum and ir^ructional pro- 
grams, and 'that those programs can then be disseminated to the 
teaching profesiion for implementation~jhe research, development, 
and dissemination model Recently that straight line of attack has 
been tumtfd inW^a circular line that adds a^siSSment and evaluation 
. oj the impact of the program, which then become the bases for re- 
designing, r ' * 

Yet aruJEher type of linear model begins with' a needs assessment, 
followed by for^nulation of educational goals, statement of*learning 
objectives in behavioral terms^ prescription ol means to meet each 
objective, and development of criterion-referenced exit tests to see 
ho^ nearly the learner meets 'each objective. This model is the most 
/recent form of the Tyler scheme for curriculum organization (Tyler, 

Teacher education has also proceeded on a linear model. The as- 
sumption has b|en that teachers can be prepared to teach prior to and 
largely isolated from teaching— 4hat pFeparation is a sequential proc- 
ess that begins with a jood liberal education for enlightenment, is 
followed by spedalization in a subject field/ and is topped off with 
study of and practice in pedagogy. The product, it is assumed, is ready 
to teach and will remain ^urrent and vital thrdughout a career in 
teaching. Only recently has there been recognition that inservice 
study is necessary to keep abreast and find renewal. But even in- 
service education has proceeded mainly on linpar models, from needs 
assessment or new program objectives to training workshops and 
testing to lee- if teachers did what they were told to do. 

These practices in teachir education, although questionable a^id 
loudly criticized by teachers, are still prevalent. The fa^ that each 
teacher develops ^n his or her own unique way, that te&hing styles 
vary and are directly related to personality, and that leaiTOig to teach 
cannot be'Iinearly sequenced gets. lip service but seeAS'ft make very 
little impact on teacher education. (Not that applying these ideas is 
either easy or inexpensive.) ^ ^ 

AH these models involve a logical, step-by-step process that blithely 
ignores the multi variant situation of ideas, perceptions, and emotions. 
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.of people in-difterent Coles with different motives and orientations; 
Bisd of things, dassrooms^ buildings, and geographies that make up 
the educational scene, ' 

Acceptence of linear models by the public is uriderstandable, Fqr 
example, they see science as a major^^^*\tributor to technological id- 
vance* Wh€n they observe technology in action in manufactuinng and 
other proiuctipn (conducted, on a linear model), they assume that 
schooling can be much the same process. The acceptance of linear 
models is reinforced by the tradition of schools in an earlier age^The 
-early curriculum of reading, ciphering, and rhetoric, in fact, was < as- 
sumed to be logical and sequehtial in organization. 

It is comfortable for, parents to accept linear curriculums. Such 
curriculums seem to lead somewhere rather directly; they -are ex- 
plainable in terms -of cause and effect; they are simple .and straight- 
forward. Unfortunately they are also chimeras. The whole enterprise 
of schooling is too complex to b# reduced to a sin^e line sequmcei A 
few teachers and parents recogniie this fact, but as yet, the number 
in either category is not large, O^e of the reasons for this book is to 
exploce further the complicated multidimensional problem of school 
improvement and to increase the number of teachers and parents who 
want to deal with schooling as the complicated enterprise it is. 

Because of the oversimplification of curriculum development the 
results * of most im^ovement projects have been 'negligible. Ve^ 
little has changed; mdeed, development seems to be regressing. In 
most situations it is at a standstill, except for a frantic scurry back to 
the basics, whatever that m^ans to eacTi constituency that is scurryirfg. 

It would be unfair to attribute back-to-b^sics thinking solely to the 
oversimplification inherent in linear models. The values of parents who 
seek what (they think) is primfry and basic to being educated may 
have little to do with a linear model, A linear modet is concerned with 
the stepf one takes — how to get there, not why. But the two notions 
do fit together well. They both seek, and want to depend on, something % 
of worth, something solid and stable and rational These are noble 
criteria, except that there is a'fallacy in assuming that a logical, linear 
model {in human learning) is always a solid basis on which to operate. 
. To dwell just another moment on the desire to find something solid 
and on the notion that there are certain basics, we are in an era of 
frightened and uncertain adults who want desperately for their off- 
spring. to get ready to handle life orfM least to cope .with it adequately. 
The anxiety, of course, grows from all the problems people face, the 
complexities of modern living. The easy way to cope with^ these com- 
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^ plekitifs is ^ dtplore them and call for a. return to more elemental 
"Mhing^— but that is es^^ef^he wro^ choice. The better direction, 
thQi;igh more complex^ is to consider fnultiple dimensions and \their 
ioten'tJatiOT^hipi. This is not to say that nothing is basic. It js n^erely 
to §u|gest ftiat thi educated persoif should be constantly skeptical of 
things labeled basic* and highly suspicious of most anything that, is 
advertised as simple ahfl linear if it applies td human learning, 

Recent surveys and obstrvatioTTS^of tKe ^urrenticurricijum develop- 
ment scene show ai^ almost ^aotic situation. Aftej^ a couple of dec- 
ades of rather intensive linear development, the Result is a schobl- 
^qd 'classroom-situated curriculum of shreds and patches, v^ith little 
umyersal rationale expresud beyond ''this 'ir what they' tell us to do 
nfflvadays"— and no one ir too clear about who ^"they'" are or ought 
to be. The National^ Inrtitute of Eduoation CiifTiculum pevelopment 
Task Force,' in its survey report^ CMrrenf Issues, Problems, and Cop- 
Gerns in Curriculum DevehprriBnt (Schaffarzick et 1976f,«dis- 
cussed the problem of who is involved should be involvtB in cur^ 
riculum developmeht. Responflents from all walkl of ^urry^ulum li^e 
felt -they were being put upon by someoAe else Bt$d felt '^impotent" in 
the cbnfused curriculum development situationt This repdrt and some 
6f^trtollowrUp studies and papers dealt wit^ a series of unanswered 
questions that would have been answerable in good part if the linear 
curriculum development model had been at least somewhat successr 
fuL Instead, the respondents seemed merely^'to be expandir^ on the-- 
questions. Such evidence that two decades of linear curriculum devel- 
opment have not resulted In any major changes oV improvehients in 
the school provides^ support for the argument that the forces imping- 
ing on curriculum development and the factofi that have to be con= 
sidered are multidimensional. 

But rational support for an argument is not enough. Other influ- 
ences must be Jaken into account. Education is now' big business, s 
mass market. Many people, and forces that might not have been in- 
terested in education 13 years ago are now watching and involved, at 
least in the economic dealings/ In a 'word, education has btcome polit- 
IcaL Decisions are made today as much on their political merits as on 
their educational merits, if not more. 

The textbook industry h^^ long been &n influence in fostering linear, 
sequential approaches to .curriculum. The way to make^jnoney in th^ 
textbook industry is to develop a series of textbooks that wdl be used 
in most of the schools in the country. Textbooks can be widely used in 
the same form. Printing niore copies is the least expensive part of " 
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textbook production, ind .Hig proHt^ comc^ after tj^e first 2,000-^3,000 
copies. In recentyears^tlje; falge conglomerates have bought maj[vy hi 
the textbook companies. So the political lobby on currtculun> matters ^ 
in Congress .or at the stat^ hoiisc is not just Ginn and Cbn^pany or . 
Bobbs-Merriy; it is Xerox ; or ITT. Political and economic forces as 
.represented by ^thfe textbopjk industry" are ajnong the biggest powers 
feehind a lirfear model^E curricMlum. 

' Unless the'>ft3ftfsdonal world in. education, with community and 
student involvement,* exercises influence iri this ohaotic 'predicament, - 
' advocates of the old. linear ,app5roach will fill the vacuum vMi state- 
cor\trolled linear sV^tems %iandated by law.. Then a mmjct blow tpK, 
" demacitatic and.open-eTided inquiry will hay? Bfeen struck, in the guiie 
of accountability modete ensuring thaf every student in eye^ state will 
call/tvords and cipher pn nearly the same day and ^ame mo*nth of the 

school year. ^ - " . , _ ' ' ' , 

Sehool administratidns can "also^ be char^ed^ with fostering linear 
models. Mimicking ' business and industTy, school administrations 
.strive^for logic, sequence^ efficiency, and clear lines -of aufhority. In- 
stead, they should ^e.promo^ing organization, structure, and manage- 
m£nt best.servd the purposes of a humart service- activity. Most 
accountability programs promote a linear model of input, throughput, 
and output in curriculum and instruction as well as plant planning. 
The result is large-enrollment schools -where .the focus is more on 
economic efficiency and ease oT management than the quality of edu- 
cationa^t program. Getting school administrarttns to support planning, ^ 
operating procedures, and outcomes that are not primarily countable 
is a difficult task these days. Even administrators who are, persuaded 
that educatfon is not merely a business often find that the foremost 
concern of school boards is economic efficienGy, Making the case. for a 
school program focused on the healthy growth of children and youth 
rather than business enterprise and efficiency can .only be done when 
oarents and citizens understand the choices and demand that boards 
of education and adtjiinistrators provide such a. program. 

Additional Limitations of Linear Models 

' Despite the advocacy of linear models by many educational leaders- 
' and the enthusiastic adoption of them by many school administrations, 
^they have been found wanting on. several counts. A look at failings 
may Kelp in proposing more adequate approaches. 
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"Wanting in Accomplish^ing Any Lasting or Continuous 
Change in School Curriculum or Practice 

Despite mammoth efforts at curriculum reform in the 1960s and 
1970s in both the United States and Britain, the record of curricuIunS 
advancement and project survival is very dfsappointing; In this coun-* 
try Zacharias, Bruner, and others started with the subject-matter 
model— linear, Sequential, scientific in its step-by=step approach. Thpy 
and pthefc learned that attention^nly to subject matter, even when it . 
proved very^exciting and stimulating to the teachers who were in= 
v4?Ived, diriittle to change schooh:ng. As pedagogy^ because part of 
curriculum projects and National Defense Education Ac* and National 
Science Foundation institutes., the mix of subject matter and teaching 
methods proved quite positive for thk teachers who were involved, 
particularly while they were under the influence of the institute train-^ 
ing. But the school is a social system vvith its own^fiorms and charactfr-— 
i^ics. With jus| one of a few teachers per schoci partfcipa^g, it was 
difficult if not impossible to change the way tM School operated, that 
is, how content was dealt vvith, teacher-sHider^t relatior^hips, the role 
of thejeacher and ^udent, the way learning was evaluate^!, and the 
degree to which learner interest ^nd ability were acconiniodated; . . ' ^ 
Many innovative •curriculums, thoughtfully tAsigned and holding v 
grea| promise from their pilot experiments, had brief flings while scat- 
tered enthusiasts nt^e adaptations. But most of these programs have 
now been abandoned, often v^th costly matenals chucked or stored 
in back corners of closets. Other programs have experienced a dilution 
of their glorious objectives through shoddy compromises with con^ 
ventionality. Of course, some of them deservtid qufck burial, but even 
the exciting, very practical, usually teacher-designed curriculum's spon- 
sored by Britain's Schools Council have barely* outlived .the first gen- 
eration of their implementation. The linear approach simply has not 
been able to conceive a way to regenerate or re-create curriculum.s as ^ 
times change and Outside factors impinge, except to retrench, as most 
innovative textbook series of this period have done. 

Wanting in Satisjfying the ''Accountability" Demands of 
an Uneasy and Cynical Public 

The grandiose teaching-by-objectives schemes for curriculum deveU 
opment have only served to widen the credibility gap that they were 
intended to narrow. They have created more dissntisfaction and en- 
trapped the education and riti/en t omrnunitics in a dead-end deadlock. 
Some slight gains have been reported in a few isolated skills through 
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the application of some reading programs; but advancement in the 
most important aspect of reading, comprehension, seems to be im- 
pregnable to these attempts. Indeed, a falling off of comprehension 
scores has been reported at the same time. This outcome might have 
been expected because comprehension is a multidimensional phenom-- 
enon involving internal contexts, personal constructs of both author 
and reader, and external cultural sets that cannot be reached by a linear 
approach- Some of the massive reading programs are fast becoming 
the dinosaurs of linear curficulum development models. Teachers say 
that the programs'^are overly redundant cind meet wi^th only perfunc- 
tory response 'from students^ as the novelty wears off. In addition^ the 
programs consume the teacher's time vvith burdlensome and petty 
record=keeping. ^ 4 ^ 

Of course, there are m^ny motivations behind accountability^ Some 
of them, such as the application of the business-industrial model/ have 
^ little to do with education. In addition, adults in general and parents 
in particular have been so busy with their own progress (the acquisi- 
tive society) ihat they have taken too little time to follow the school- 
ing of their offspring. There may even be a sense of guilt that drives 
parents to want someone to check on the attainments of their progerly 
because they themselves have not. ' 

And schools have not done much to get parents and the community 
involved. Again the reason is preoccupation with their own (school) 
^ responsihilities rather than disinterest. Growth in the general popula- 
tion in the 20^yjJ(bntury, for example, has been phenomenal, and the 
.school population has grown evenHnpre rapidly than the general pop- 
ulation. Not only have there been more children, but a much larger 
percentage have attended schooL * 



Table 1, Growth in the U.S. Population and Public School Enrollment* 
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1900 


75,994 




15,503 


519 


1910 


91,972 




17,813 ^ 


915 


1920 


105,710 ■ : 




21,575 


2,200 


1930 


122,775 




25,678 


4,399 


1940 


131. bb9 




25.433 


6,601 


1950 


150,697' 




25,111 


5,724 


1950 


180,000 




36.038 


11,499 


1970 


202,103 




45,484 


\7M^ 



•Djta ,ire Mki.=n \xom Nafinn.il FdifetsiUfin A^-.int-'fsiiinn, Natitjnvil Ct)nirnissinn on. Teacher Edu= 
cation and I'Tofessicsnal Stjndaid?. , A! i/i'jifnnra \n Xca^hcf \.duca\\xu\ and Profi^ssional Standards 
(Wa^.hington, D, C:! Author, 1970). 
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Some school superintendents have been so busy preparing for school 
bond issues, supervising school construction, buying equipment and 
recruiting teachers that the main purposes of school have been dele- 
gated to subordinates or ignored. 

Wanting in Enlivening the Inservice Education of Teachers 
and in Closing the Gap Between Researcfa and Practice 

Teachers are seeking power over their professicgnal destiny. Their 
aspirations are manifested in a diftrrent self-concept, a social and polit- 
ical awareness, a desire to exercise power a^d be involved in decision- 
making. Because of this new assertiveness, workshops, courses, con- 
ference days, and other activities planned for teachers to correct their 
ways ip meeting the "assessed" needs of clients or to learn to do what 
research says, will increasingly be labeled ineffective, 

^^r^achers have been dutifully attending inservice education programs 
wh4n they can pick up stipehds, credits, or salary increments, AH the 
while, it is now revealed, they have listened and watched but retmned 
to the classroom and gonelibout their work as usual Sometimes they 
have paid lip service, to the administration's dreams of gains in aca- 
■demic achievement by ^adopting aome gimmickry, for show, but they 
have followed' the s-ame old formulas. Indeed, the taachei' has been 
depfofessiooalized, to the point that some proponents boast that their 
progr^im will work without the teacher's interference. At best, teachers 
are being told that they can be c^inveyors and gatekeepers of the sys- 
tem. In many instances the curriculum designer's intent was good, but 
often it v</as misguided or poorly conceived. Again, this set of circum- 
stances is a manifestation of not keoping attuned to what has happened 
to teachers, students, and schools/ and of trying to do better what is 
already obsolete. 

The result in many schools is a curriculum nearly in chaoirieader- 
less, and for all intents and purposes; teacherless. Again, the times 
have been out of joint in the sense that radical changes in the social, 
cultural, political, intellectual, ind psychological worlds Rave stunned 
everyone, and humanity has 'had to face up to the prospects of energy 
blackouts, fratricidal racial v^^rs, and total pollution of the planet. 
Education through constructive curriculum development and methods 
is at least one means over which we the profession. and we the citizen- 
ry ha ve^ some control to help humanity stave off dreaster and reorient 
world directions. 

It may be too strong to say that curriculum is leaderless. The mood 
of the times has caused leaders to be cautious and conservative. 
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School superintendents, for ^ample, are being fired right and left; per= 
haps those who remain (or who arrive at new positions) are trying to 
keep from providing school boards with reasons for dismissal. Their 
caution, of course, curtails experimenting, innovation, and risk-taking 
and encourages economies and conformity. The very political nature 
of education is in large part responsible for the way educators are be- 
having. As a multidimensional approach to school improvement de- 
velops, there will be more attention to the governance of education 
and changes in the ways citizens and teachers work tbgether to build 
programs that serve both the individual student and the common wel= 
fare. The governance of education needs to have sufficient atitonom.y 
and protection from political pressure while still being responsive to 
public demands and able to adjust to radical and rapid change' 

Some Bright Spots and Light Ahead 

The picture is not all disn^al, though too nearly so to be safe= Efforts 
^t school improvement are beginning to include multiple considera- 
tions. Below we take a brief look at some bVight spots of the recent 
past in ferms of dimensions not usually included in curriculum deveh 
opmerit. The rest of ^he book looks in some depth at several present- 
day efforts to make a multidimensional attack on curriculum develop- 
ment integrated with inservice education. . 

Man: A Course of Study (MAC05), developed at the Education 
Development Center in Cambridge, N^TSsachusetts, is one bright spot. 
This multidimensional curriculum provides Jess linear sequence than 
mosf social studies curriculums. it requires the teacher to make many 
of the decisions on which units of the curriculum to use and most of 
the decisions on how topics are developed and which materials are 
used vvith a particular group of youngsters. MACOS was developed 
and tested with teachers, scholars, and teacher educators and requires 
orientation for those who want to use it. It is one curriculum project 
that has gone through dissemination and application without depro- 
fessionalizing teachers. Jhe intent is to study humans using not only 
the content and illustrations provided but also the experience and en- 
vironment of the students*in a particular class. MACOS is not the ulti- 
mate fn multidimensional curriculum, but it is part of the breakaway. 

Parenthetically MACOS also illustrates the resistance put u^by 
some conservative people to altering and broadening curriculumjso 
that it deals with som^ of the critical problems of life. The poliKcal 
battles over the future of MACOS suggest a dimension that cannot 
be ignored in the curriculum development process. 
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Breakthrougl^to Literacy is a British Schools Council project that 
has been unusually successful and arso unusually popular, espedally 
with tGachers not involved in its development. It addresses problems 
that many teachers face and on which they have been, asking for 
help— namely, how to get the BOnreader and the slow reader reading 
when jhe usual ways are not working. The curriculum project teams, 
rqainly classroom teachers, decided that the narrow, single-tracked 
''need" of Improving reading skills of slow readers was In reality a 
multidimensional problem, that they expressed as'one of "literacy" 
■ This extension of the problem accepts ^he modern linguistic notion 
that reading skills ■#re a very small part of the complex interrelated- 
ness of thinking, talking, reading, and vvriting in .children's language* 
development, ' 

The project created a^^uide and simple materials fronr which teach- 
^ers can easily develop a^)program bas'ed on children's responses and 
their own inclipations^n the local setting. It is '^^bpen-ended design 
providing many options for teachers and students. 

Another American curriculum de\'C'lopment project—Peop/c and 
Tech nolo v^y—also sponsofed by the Education Develop^nt Center, 
showed much potential for sustaining power before it was stopped 
because- of the withdrawaj of government funding and because it may 
have been too ejaborate in its use of costly but very interesting teach- 
ing materials. The important new dimension of this project, which 
only reached the paper stage, was its intent to have the culminating 
section of the curriculum, be based on the local community. The excit- 
ing interdisciplinary themes developed in the first two sections would 
be extended and enriched through a locnlly planned program involving 
teachers, school and college teacher educators, university engineering 
faculty, and community, industrial, business, and labor leaders. The 
original base curriculum would then be re-created based on feedback 
from, the local efforts to the design team, through a network of schools 
and teacher centers involved in the curriculum project'^ 

Recently some, textbook publishers hav^e been taking small steps 
toward the multidimensional approach by using teams of authors that 
include classroom teachers up to one-half of their membership. Also 
on these writing teams are teacher educators and liberal arts profes- 
sors. At the initiation of. a textbook series the team, of authors meets 
with the staff of editors who in the past have done most of the formu- 
lating and writing. Together they build the themes, sequences, and 
method to be used. The authors write the lessons while the editors pre- 
pare the texts for the space allotments, making them "bookible." 
Certainly the anonymous,- so-called market continues to play the major 
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role in dett rmining what finally gets into textbook series. But there is a 
slight movement toward more collabprative efforts between the pro- 
fession^ the community^ and textbook publishers. If teachers were to 
support it when they help select textbooks, it might be intensified. 

Multidimensional approaches to curriculurn development will cost 
money, and to be practical, commercial sources of support vvfll have 
to be involved as well as. public funds. Developing curriculum from 
students' questions about areas of knowledge and their experiences 
seems .to be a very sensible way to start; but such an approach is a 
most rare occurrence. In fact/ the first formal report of an extensive 
curriculum project along such lines appeared only recently (Landrum/ 
1976). Some investig^ators with a team of classroom teachers decided 
to reverse the Bruneresque approach of formulating questions for in= 
quiry first and begin with children's questions. The study is discussed 
in Chapter ^, 

In the chapters that follow there are a variety of modjels of curricu= 
lum development, none of them linear, in various ways the authors 
link curriculum development vvith the inservice education of teachers, 
sometinrtes so closely that whete one begins arid the other ends is not 
perceptible. Perhaps in such instances the words of John Dewey, 
'^Learning is doing/' are particularly appropriate. 

The inclusion in this book of two chapters by British educators was 
deliberate. It was done mainly to illustrate different ways of thinking 
" about and mSnagiiig essentially the sami^ problems. The British ex- 
pjrience with inservice education and teacher centers should be par- 
ticularly instructive for Americans who are about to embark on a 
similar, federally supported program.. And as the likelihood of a United 
States Department of Education incroages, the model of government 
facilitation represented in this book by the British Schools Council 
may be one to consider. 

It is still too early to formulate principles or criteria that distinguish 
newly emerging approaches from older, linear models. Reasons why 
are discussed in the final chapter. Ultimately criteria should emerge. 
Indeed, they may begin to occur to the reader as he or she proceeds 
through this book. Certainly there are sevieral efforts underway today 
that attempt to deal with more than one dimension. 

"i. * 
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A Pjermanently Tentative 
Curriculuni 

Maja Apelman 



From tWe standpoint of the child, the great waste in the school comes 
from^hisinability to utilize the experiences he gets outside . . . while, 
on the ot^^r hand, he is unable to apply in daily Ufe what he is leam^ 
ing in school. That is the isolation of the school^its isolation from 
. life. (Dewey, 191S, p. 67) 

^ What is curricaium? How is it developed and who should be de^ 
veloping it? My views on curriculum have evolved gradually over a 
period of some 20 years and have been shaped by my childhood 
school experiences, my professional training at Bank Street College of 
Education, and my work as classroom teacher, college instructor, and 
advisor^ of teachers in early childhood education, two people have 
strongly influenced my thinking; Lucy Sprague Mitchell, founder and 
later president of Bank Street College, where I studied and taught 
for many years both in the children's school and in the college; arij 
David Hawkins, director of the Mountain View Center for Envir^ 
mental Education in Boulder, Colorado, where I have been vvofkii^as 
an advisor for almost six years. | 

Both Mitchell's and Hawkins' educational theories lead me baek to- 
John Dewey.;Mitchell told how as a^young girl she first met Dewey: 
''Dewey gave me my first conception of experimental education. His 
influence on rty thinking lasted from these youthful years on. It was 
in a large measure his influence that determined my interests and 
choice of a profession^ in later years" (1953, p. 74). Hawkins has re- 
peatedly written about Dewey's importance; "No one today ... can 
discuss education well vvithout acknovvledging that Dewey has been 
there already . . /" Hejaments the fact that Dewey's influence on 
educational theory and practice has been almost negligible; "In my 
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own view the correctness of Dewey's major position in the theory of 
education is, or ought to be^ beyond dispute" (1974, p. 162).^ 

What Mitchell and Hawkins took from Dewey's phibsophy, how 
they developed his. thinking and applied it in their own work with 
teachers and children, interests me very much. Here, however, I want 
to focus on how Dewey, Mitchell, and Hawkins viewed curriculum 
and how they saw the role of the teacher in curriculum development. 
Their views have provided the foundation for my practical work with 
teachers. 

Dewey defined curriculum as "the formulated wealth of knowledge 
that ma'les up the course of study" in schools, and he stressed that 
its primary value was "for tfic tcncher, riot for the c/ii/rf" (italics 
mine). Knowing the content of the various subjects traditionally 
taught should enable the teacher "to determine the environment of 
the child and thus, by indirection 'to direct" (1902/1971,- p= 31). I 

Mitchell proposed a method of curriculum-building for social studie|^^ 
that used as its main foundations a knowledge of children and a 
knowledge of the environment. The teacher's job is "to place the 
children in strategic positions for making explorations" (1934/1963, 
.pp. 25-26). Curriculum material, shejaid, must be "permanently ten- 
f tative ... A fixed curriculum is aK^ anomaly if we consider childrem 
and environment two of the cornerstones upon which a curriculum, isl 
built" (1951, p. 197). 

Hawkins stated that teachers need to restructure their own under- 
standing of subject matter to make it easier for different children to 
become interested and to offer children greater options for learning. 
Teachers, he said, must organise subject matter "for maximum acces= 
sibility [^o that] it is easy to get into it from, many, many directions, 
from many starting points and many levels of pmprehension and in= 
sight" (1975, p. 15). 

In the view of all three writers, then, curriculum is fluid, although 
never unplanned, and teachers are responsible for developing it. "To 
teach means to facilitiite learning by surrounding the child with, and 
helping him into, situations where learning can take place" (Hawkins, 
1974, p. 18). 

1 too believe that teachers must be involved in constructing their 
own curriculum, but it is a difficult and demanding task, and teachers 
need continuing help and support if they are to learn to do it well. In 
my present job as advisor I try to give this support -to practicing 
teachers. My own development as a learner shows how I obtained 
some of the knowledge and skills that are basic to this work. 
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My Development as a Learner 

w 

ence as a student stretched from an excellent first-grade 
Vienna during a period of educational reform (see Hein, 
^^2-118), thro^&i an incredible assortment of public, pri= 
vate, and boarding schoolsl in four European ^countries, to my Ameri= 
can education in two colleges and three graduate schools. I left a 
typiQ^l Austrian Cynviamun^tt'^hu. age of 15 (Hitler made that easy), 
hating what I considered useless, irrelevant, rote learning of subjects 
that did not interest me. After two years in England, one of them at 
Summerhill School, I emigrated to New York with my family and 
decided to try college. There I was able to choose my sutji?cts> apd I 
began to enjoy learning. I have not stopped^njoying it, ' 

My first adult contact with the field of education v^as at Bank Street 
College, where a thorough understanding of young children's growth 
and development was central to teacher training. Therefore^ I cannot 
- think about curriculum without thinking about children. At Bank 
Street College I first learned about children in general, how they feel 
about themselves, their Jamiliel, and the immediate world in which 
they live, I learned to observe children closely in the classroom, listen 
. to their spontaneous language, value their work with materials, re= 
spect their thinking, and enjoy their^ curiosity. Above all, I learned 
not to expect all children to develop at the same rate and to accept 
the ups and downs of normal development in any one child. 

Bank Street College's School for Children was not perfect, but it 
was jtfuly a school for children. No one laughed at children although 
there was much laughter with them. No^one talked down to children. 
All the adults — from janitor and cook to college and research staff™ 
genuinely enjoyed children and consistently treated them with respect. 
In many school settings there is a large gap between child development 
theory and classroom practices. RWatively few education students 
have the opportunity to study in a se^Lng that allows them to develdp 
the kinds of attitudes toward children that at Bank Street College 
formed the basis for all subsequent studies. 

After beginning to learn about children in general I learned to look 
at children in specific ways. What do individual children bring to 
school with them from past experiences? What is their socioeconomic 
background? What are the values of their families? What geographic 
settings have they lived in? How many siblings do they have? What 
events in their own brief history might have affected them in ways 
that teachers should know? 
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Mitchell believed that schools should begin where children are and 
build a curriculum for their growth from that point, Th^ world in 
which young children live, their physical and social envirohments, 
should provide the content from whicW teachers select activities and 
materials for children's learning. ''Since children's experiences begin 
in the immediate communities in which they are brought up and since 
these communities are functioning in terms of the present day culture, 
it ^the schoors job to begin with the children's own environment 
wf^pever or wherever it may be. The complications, of the surround^ 
ing culture, instead of making this attack impossible, make it impera- 
tive" (1934/1963, p, 16). 

How should young children study their environment? Mitchell 
placed her emphasis on the human aspects, on people's work. Chil= 
dren's interests in action and movement made this a natural focus. 
From_ studying work done in children's own homes, to watching work 
in their immediate neighborhoods, to exploring and understanding the 
larger "city housekeeping" of New York, to learning about work per= 
formed by other groups "long ago and far away,"^ children would 
gradually expand their understanding of what Mitchell callijd human 
geography— "what the earth does to people and what people do to the 
earth^': 

Everywhere people are working . . everywhtTe [they arfe] using, the 
earth ... in their daily lives. Children everywhere are eating food 
which carhe from the earth . . . They are wearing clothes which, like 
food, workers somewhere have made through their work from jome 
living things. They are living in hoiases built of. earth materials, using 
machines made from underground deposits, moving over the i>urface 
of the earth on some kind of road, and using some method of com- 
munication with other people near or far away. These are basic pat- 
terns of our culture and of the culture of any people. The "hows" that 
lie behind these patterns of work interest children of all ages. (19S,1, 
p. 49) 

In a curriculum based on studying the environment, children must 
be able to go out of the school. ^Mitchell considered field trips the basis 
of the curriculum in the years from about four to seven when children 
feel secure enough in their home environment to move out into their 
neighborhood and communit^f, but are not yet ready to "carry on in= 
vestigations in situations which are not immediately before them" 
(1934/1963, p. 22). ) 

Bank Street College was located in Manhattan. The School for Chil= 
dren and others like it used the city as their laboratory. Trips to see 
coal delivered to homes and schools would be followed by trips to the 
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river to watch barges pulled by tugboa.ts bring coal and other raw ma- 
terial to* the city. Visits to neighborhood grocery stores preceded trips 
to wholesale produce markets where farmers came to sell their wares. 
On trips to bakeries or shoe repair shops childfen, watched closely 
how some of their needs were taken care of, and at ih% same time they 
erijoyed the sights, smells, and sounds that vs'ent with this work. There 
are always machines in Nevv York ^h"eets~diggefs and loaders, ce= 
ment ^xers and cranes, sweepers and garbage trucks and snow plows, 
all performing work for the people of tne city. 

Stud-ents at Bank Street College were expected to become "human 
geographers," Exploring and studying their own environment. We 
took many field trips— to the Fulton Fishmarket at 5 a.m., to huge in= 
cinerators that burn the city's tons of daily garbage, to produce auc- 
tions and construction siles. In earlier days students had gone as far 
as the Tennessee Valley Authority to study how su&h a gigantic proj- 
ect effected the land;and people of that region. 

Social studies, defined broadly as our relationship to one another and 
to our environment, was the core of the curriculum at Bank Street 
College. Mitchell had a strong commitment^o democratic ide#ls"and a 
deep sense of social justice. She expected teachers to developTa social 
philosophy that would guide them when they planned a curriculum for 
childrem Teachers needed to think about the kind =,of world they 
vyanted children to live in 'and how they could best prepare children 
for such^a world. Social thinking started in the classroom; A good 
group life was the foundation 'from which a gradual, more mature 
understanding of varying family patterns and different cultures would 
grow. Cultural patterns, however, vvere always related to the environ- 
ment that shaped them, and Mitchell always stressed the importance 
of a basic understanding of how the world functioned. The young 
child, she wrote, 

jives in a world of end=products with the functioning causes largely 
concealed. He is likely to grow up so UBcd to unexplained end- 
products that he does not form, the habit of seeking for causes, for 
underlying relaj-ionshf^s ... he i^ likely to grovv up vvithout thinking, 
without opportunity £or experimentation . . . without understanding 
or even questioning familiar things . . . [If] the grovvnups^closely asso- 
ciated with these modern children . . . accept their environment with 
an attitude almost equally unchalldfiging . . . children will have as 
little chance to explore their surrou ladings [or] to pursue a laboratory 
method in their classrooms as in their homes. (1934/1963, pp. 12-14) 

Science obviously played an important role in MitcheD's thinking. 
Yet in practice, at least in the progressive schools that I knew in the 
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1950s and early 1960s, science did not receive sufficient emphasis. 
Although most early childhood classrooms had plants and animals, 
water, san^, and blocks, and children cooked, modeled maps, 'and 
v^^^Kfed with clay and wood, the science-learning possibilities inherent 
in theje materials and activities were not sufficiently developed. ^ 
In my kindergarten classroom I brought in things from, the natural 
worla— leaves and shells and rocks—and I had materials to shidy 
■ physifal forces~m.agnets, batt^ies, and thermometers. I studied sci= 
ence curriculum guides and learned science from children's books. Iri 
my ovvn life I love the outdoors, mountains, beaches, forests, and I had 
learned to look closely at nature when I took walks with mf young 
son. But not ui^til I went to Boulder to work at the Mountain View 
Center for Environmental Education did I dis(M)ver .what science was 
all about, A new world opened up to me. The discovery jolted me, 
then left me feeling deprived for having lived so many years without 
knowing what /there was to know. I had^ lived in a world of "end= 
products/' I had stoppe4 asking quesUpns about things in the world. 
At Mountain View Center ! soon began to ask again. Often I got ex- 
hausted. There was too rnuch to learn.. I wanted to know it all,- but 
my mind could not absorb so nuich and I had to ration the intake 
from my immediate enyironment. 



Science at Mountain ViewXenler ' 

Science is defined broadly at Mountain View Center to include all 
natural phenomena that occur in the environment. To help teachers 
learn about these phenomena the Center has created an environment 
richly stocked with a large v^iriety of materials tl^at will lead to in^ 
vestigations of sand, rocks and vwtcr, air and heat, balance, symmetry, 
light and color, growth, form and patterns- -in nature, mathematics, 
and art. These topics seem to engage the interest of children at all 
ages and in all places if presented in an accessible and open-ended way. 

Materials at Mountain View Center are arranged and displayed to 
invito handling and experuTientation. For exploring the properties of 
water, there are siphons and syringes, valves and plastic tubes, ob- 
jects to put into water (marbles, gravel, sand), containers to hold 
water, food coloring to trace the flow of water, T-joints to stop or di= 
vert the flow, and so on. For work with balancing, there are home= 
made fulcrums, boards of various lengths and shapes, heavy and 
Jight blocks, washers of all sizes, yardsticks, wire hangers, and Tinker= 
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toys. We have large quanHHes of marbles, poktr chips, woodin ctibii^ 
golf tees with pegboards, iLnd,yiny] tilts in many g^teetric shapt^^all 
for creating patt4nit. We look at aftichokei and eunflowers to itudy 
natureV spiral desigr^, and we get involved with the physics of sound 
and the m^diemaHci of weaving. 

Why ii there such a wealth of materials and why are they presented 
in such an open-ended way? Dewey said : ' ' ^ 

The fundamental fal]a^4n mtthods of initniction tial^ in stipposing 
^ that ixpefience on the part of pupils may be aiiumtd. Whit is here 
Insiitid upon is the necessity, if an acfual empirica} situation as the 
, initiating phase of thought. TM fallacf consist! in suppoiing that we 
can begin with ready-made mjbject matter of arithm^ti^^'or geog- 
raphy/ or whatever, irrespective of some direct personal experience of 
a situation . , , the first stage of contact with any new material, at , 
whatever age of maturity, must inevitably be of the trial and error 
soft.fAn individual must actually try^ in play or work, to do some- 
• thing with material ir/cSsyihg out his own impulsive activity, and 
thfn note the inttractipn df his energy and that of the material em- 
ployed; /1 p.^SJ^'^; / 

A^s you ii0qract with materials in .■ypur own way and raise your 
\ovvn*»questiQjftS/ you may find^^Aat your questiqris do hot have easy 
answers. They may touch '"^emenlary^/Ppr^blems: "You are looking 
,at.lhf elemtals and the elentents are de^. . . The elamants are not 
sifflple.^^y are not the things you Ifarn ftrst. If they were, you could 
start out with Euclid^s axioms and all the rest Would^e easy" (Hawk-^ 
in^. 1975,^. 12).' V ' ' 

The kind of elementary proHems that teachers struggle with a,t 
Mountain View Center was discussed by Hawkins wh^aJbe addressed 
a group of scientists at the Kfessachusetts Institute of Technology. He 
xriticized the way science is popularised for the lay person and sug- 
gested instead a "radidal reconstfuction of the organization of scien- 
tific knowledge^ a reconstructidn designed to, make icience maxfmally 
peheteahlt^ irom outside^ to make it rnore readily accessible either by 
minds whdse powers are first ^deveroping or by minds '^which have 
developed in patterns other than those now deemed apt for science" 
(1976, p, 16). There are, he said, "almost ^irretrievably elementary 
stumbling blocks" that often prevent the scientifically naive, person 
from understanding standard scientific explanations/ Here is an ex- 
ample from my own experience. 

A group of teachers, out with Hawkins, had noticed sunspoti when 
the sun filtered through 4he leaves of a tree. The spots on the ground 
vyere all round. Later Hawkins tried to explain thii sun image to me 
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with iht help of a diagram. I wrott in my notts^ n 
,Whilt Divid if tiUdng, I lort of gtt it/bat thtn it'i gone agtifi. I retl= L 
lit why hii expUnatien doesn't rtally herpriwhat David tak^^or 
granted ai fatindation knowledge hasn't even entered my thinking 
^ about the iun. On hii diagram^ the lun ii connected with the objecti 
to which it givei light by linei which itand for "rayi" or "light- 
wavt§/' On paper I can accept that. But when I look at the real sun 
up there in the blae sky; it vyould ntvtr occur to me to think of rays 
^ fhat go from the sun to objtctf on earth. There is absolutely no con- 
liec^on in my mind between the diagram and what I perceive in the . 
real world- ' • , >. , " 

Hcfw dots Mountain View Center 'try to help teachers overfome 
these elemerAary stumbling blocks? One way is through staff .who 
are int^rtsted in the problems of beginners of all ages^ who use the 
Center's mat^als and their own expertise to help those who Want to 
leartt. Just as Bank Street School was for children, so hdountain View 
Center is for adulls= There are no stupid qu^tions. The burden is on 
th^ expert to try to figure out why an individual does not understand 
something/ just as in schools th^burden should be on the teacher when 
a child has trouble with learning. In ^he way that Mountain View 
Center provides for science, organizes and presents materials, and 
supports adult learning, teachers can begin to see how. this approach 
might also work for, children. ^ ' 

As early as 1902, Dewey criticized schooli for -'fractibnizing'' fee 
child's world and imposing an organization on subject matter that is 
contrary to the child's way *f thinking and" learning: 

Classificatiorris not a matter of child experience; things do^not come 
to the individual ^eonholed . . . The adult mind is so familiar with 
the notion of logically order^, facts that it does not recognize — -it can= 
not realize— the amount of separating and reformulating which the 
facts of direct experience have to undergo before they can appear as a 
"study'^ or branch of learning . . The studies as classified are the 
product of the science of the ages, not of the experience of the child. 
(1902/1971, pp, 6-8) 

What happens when a child is presented th subject matter already 
put into logical order by the adult? Hawkins (1974) compared the 
structure of the traditional text or curriculum guide to a ladder: You 
can only go one way, in one direction. Such programmed learning 
''reduces human differences, qualitative and many-dimensional, to dif- 
ferences in the-^te of climbing ladders" (p. 184). Much of what goes 
under the name of individualized instruction today is individualized 
only in the rate at which it allows each child to progress. The content 
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wd order of At studisf art Bxtd. A more open struct^e is like a tte^f 
in which leamers have many paths and choices aAmlable to them as 
th^^^adually make thtir way to t^e top. They can enter at different 
point^ go up/ out/ or b^ck to the center again^ linger with pleasure 
on a ihpdy branch (even build a small tree house for rest and*reflec- 
tien)/ or rtipond to thrchallenge of lofty upper branches, "The most 
powerful learning mechanisms available to us are built in, biologically 
rooted mechanisms of search and exploration . . /' (Hawkins^ 197 A, 
p, IBB). As long as schools limit children to study within the narrow 
paths of prescribed curriculums^ much if not= most of this drive to' 
learn— so evident in the very young— Vyill go to Waste, . 

When you learn by climbing ladders^ yout^ learnings tend to remain 
isolated.. TTiere are no connections from one ladder to another. In a 
course ort cooking that I was teaching wfth a scientist colleague, we 
.^t onto methods of food prgiervatipn, I could recite them well: dry- 
ingf smoking/ salting/ picklid| canning/ freezing, and so On, But I had 
never realized all these met»ds have one common aim^ — to prevent 
bacteria or molds from growing on the food, I wrote in my notes: 
I iuddenly realized that I had never made that connection. Food prei- 
ervation is one topic to be studied. Why do you preserve Jood? So it 
f won't spoiL What does ipoiling mean? It means food' gojs bad^ 
SBfitliy/ soggy, moldy, sometimes hard and iometimes ioftyJhen iitere^ 
are bacteria. What are they? I don't really know what they are, but I 
do know Where they arei ^ a different compartment in my head ftojit 
food preservation r he two have never met . . , < 

Nor had I ever wondered what these differenf methods had in com- 
mon. Drying, smoking, and salting all take the water from the food= 
Without water, bacteria and molds cannot live. In a tree these facts 
get connected; on ladders they remain separate. 

How was it that I had never thought that cultivated plants had any 
relation 'to wild plants? How was it that I had never wondered where 
guinea pigs came from originally? I had seen them in classrooms and 
pet stores and knew they were used in labs, but not until a youngster 
in school asked me why guinea pigs are born with fur whereas rats 
are born without it did I find out that they had a natural habitat, We 
are not taught to think this way in^ school, and we do not keep our 
early curiosity about the world. 

Most schools believe that a course of study arranged in an orderly 
fashion makes it easier to teach children and helps to transmit knowl- 
edge. But learning, as we should know if we heed our own .experi= 
ences, is seldom orderly, at least not in its initial stages. ''The tight 
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forsitdatioh and logical j^uencing muit be learned, but they cannot 
bt Itmn^ed firit . . , What comts first is absoiptioh in iubject matter. 
No one leams by being ^lind along a paA he cannot begin very 
ioon to iff for himsdf'% (Hawkins, 1974, p, IS). 

What chuigei are ntbeiiary if even the best curri^ltim worked out 
by adiilti for children does not catch the interest of mMy of llie 
children? As I st^ed earlier, I believe the teacher must become a diag- 
nostician who observes the ch^d, listens to the child, takes oiei from 
the child, and- then plans for the child's progress. That is how furric- 
flJum shoidd' be developed. Many resources must be available to : 
teachers tp Mlp them grow into this role of diagnostician. O^e of 
these resources should be inservice education. 



Inservice^dvartioii and Monntaiit View Center 

Mountain Vii%vi Center provides different kinds of inservice educa- 
tion to, teachers. Those who take advantage of what we have to offer 
do so voluntarily. They can register for one of our workshop courses 
(we run two sets each year and an intensive two-week sumfger 
course) J ^ey cin come and consult with any one of the staff ^boHt 
some ^edflc question or problem; or they can ask a meniber of th4^ 
staff to observe or work in their clasiroom. Not all staff members have 
had clasiFOom expierience. We are a mix of people with expertjge in 
one or ^^wo subject areas — ^§pecialists — ^and people who have '^een 
classroont teachers— generalists. The specialists teach courses and go 
into classrDOms but mostly to offer technical assistonce — for example, 
how to wire a model city, how to start a weaving project, or how to 
set up a darkroom. The generalists also teach courses in^'subject-matter 
areas, but they spend more time in classrooms and hel^ teachers with 
all school mattefs= — organization, planning, special children, and so 
on, , Generalists may use the help of specialists, I believe we are most 
helpful when we work together as a team> 

One of the basic beliefs at Mountain, View Centtr is that teachers 
must have extensive opportunity to learfi about subject tnM$t at their 
own adult leveL Workshops, therefore, are not always geared to what 
is immediately useful in the classroom. To grow as professionals, 
teachers need a chance to explore and learn about things that interest 
and absorb them. Because you do your best teaching when yoti^are- 
"turned on'' about what you teach, the wider the range of subjects 
that interest you, the greater the choice that you can offer to students. 
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"U'j 5f aUy impef tan* for nte to be excited abouf what rm iomg/' a 
teacher told me r^ently. She had takeniher first graders to a hrm, but 
beeauie ihe was not very interested in the subject, nothing much 
happmed In the classroom aJFter the trip, Laler when she tooK the 
childreh to a brick ftoory, she herself was^ very intsreited, and the 
iubsequent classroom f activities were varied and rich, and lasted for 
mamy weeks. 

, To help others learn, you have to be in touch with your own learn- 
ing, Njy stniggfts with science at Mountain View Center weft invalu- 
able/ not only because I became n^ore knowledgeable about science 
but ads© because I became aware of my own learning styje. That aware- 
ness helped me understand better how others might learn, I found 
out what interfered with my learning and what helped me to learn, 
how little tolerance I had for disorder and confusion, how competitive 
I could be, and how I sometimes needed to retreat because I was afraid/ 
someone might tell me what I wanted to find out by myself. When I 
was close to understanding something b;4t couldn't quite "get it/' 1 
^euld become incredibly frustrate. At one time a new discovery so 
unsettled me that I had to dismiss, A from my mind, Teac^iers at 
- Mountain View Center find but slmila^f things about their own learn- 
ing. We hope this insight raAes theffE^nore sensitive and responsive ^ 
different learning patterns lof children in schooL 

When teacTiers get confused at Mountain View Center, they tend 
to become more tolerant of children's confusion. In the cooking course 
mentioned earlier, we all got confused one day. We were going to in- 
vestigate milk and milk products. I had purchased regular and skimmed 
milk, half-and-half, an^ heavy cream. After talking* about the weight 
of water, Robert - asked the group, "How much does a gallon of milk 
weigh?" Teachers weighed the milk and were surprised to find that it 
weighed less than water. The findings didn't fit into my logic, a logic 
shared by many of the teachers. 

We think of water as something neutraL not quite "nothing" like air, 
but with a little bit of that "nothing quality/' Water is water, milk is 
iomething. It consiits of the neutral liquid of ^water plus aomething 
else, color and texture. If anyone asked about comparable weight, 
you would say milk is heavier thtn water because if you take some- 
thing neutral and add to it^ there will be more. Cream has more but- 
terfat (more color^ more texture) and therefore shmild be even heav= 
ien Skim milk, with the least butterfat, should be the lightest. That 
the thick cream weighs less than the thin milk is most confusing. 

*To,pfolect tht privacy of my colltagues, I have used fictitiou^names in ante- 
dotti. 
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&(p€ri€ficei like tht§€ help to remind teachtrs how difficult new learn- 
ing can ai^they become more sensitive to and accepting of chil' 
dren'i confusion. ^ ^ \^ 

.When teachers flrit come to Mountain View Center to take courses, 
they may become overwhelmed. in^^pduce them to a new way of 
thinkings a. new way of asking question^ &nd seeing relaHo^ihips^ a«' 
new wiy 'of l&kffig at the world. Last summer a^ teacher described his 
efforts to understand air pressure, then ad^d^ "I don't fully under- 
stand it but at least I think I know what it is^^bout, thil pfoctss that 
I don't fully understand." Struggling^ vsdth neW^ difficult concepts is 
an important stage in learning. Over the years my attitude has^chlnged 
from a fruitrated "Why can't I understand this?" to a much mdre 
laxed "Ah, that's what this, is all about, I see. Now I know where to 
go and what to do when I want to understand this more."- 1 try to 
help teachers make this shift vvKen they become frustrated* Vyhen they 
say, "I don't know anything. How can' I teach this way when I am so 
ignorant? There is just too much to learn," I tell them to look at it 
differently: "How exciting that there is still so much to leam^ I shall 
never run out of ideas for teaching and I can be learning for the rest 
of my life." You have to look at it this way or you might indeed give 
up. . ' ^: ■ ' %' ""^ : 

V Helping Teaudheifs Teach 

. I ' . ^ - ■ .. _ ^-^ 

Teaching by setting up a classroom that invites children to learn, 
teaching by developing a curriculutn from the children's immediate en- 
vironment, is an art that takes insight, knowledge, and many yeliri of 
experience' to perfect. Very few teachers are trained to teach this way. 
Even if they were, they would need help and support, especially 3uring 
their first years of teaching. The short ap^prenticeship of student 
teaching, even at its best, does not prepare teachers for all they have 
to do when they are suddenly alone in charge of a group of children. 
Teaching is the only profession m which beginners are on their own as 
soon as their formal training is cornpleted; they are expected to per- 
form like a veteran with 20 years of experience. So .u, . ^es older teach- 
ers help beginners and sometimes principals gi = n suf ort, but there 
is no built-in mechanism for the continuing educa' r young teach- 
ers. Many times, beginfting teachers suffer from feelings of failure, 
frustration, and great isolation. 

There is a great deal of waste in the teaching profession. The sys- 
tem does not make use of the skills that master teachers have acquired. 
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anrf many cptative tea^trs leav6 tKe clafSToom to move into Jobs 
where their expertise is of no ub% ' * * , 

Inserviee education as it exists today does not generally meet the 
needs of indst teachers. If we want to improve the quality of inserviee 
education, we muit learn to differentiate among the needs of teachers. 
They are not a homogeneous group; their needs for additional traifiing 
and support differ greatly. Although talking about stagei of develop- 
ment tends to set up artificial categories, it can be useful in . giving a 
general picture of moyement ani^owi^ worked with teachers 
in Boulder for nearly six years, and I haye observed rou^ly three 
overUpping stages. (I am talking only about the teacheA ^who have 
come to Mountain View Center voluntarily and who have asked staff ^ 
for halp in their classrooms, presumably because they were in agree- 
ment with our basic philosophy.) Each stage requires a different kind 
of help. / _ , 

B|ginnings 

The "beginning" teacher here may be a 'first- or second-year teacher, 
or an experienced teacher who wants ^to try a nev^ approach. Teachers' 
main concerns at this stage are classroom management and organisa- 
tion. Organization and provisioning of an open classropm take an 
enormous amount of initial ^ork. Teachers often have to replace desks 
with tables, cabinets, and" open shelves "tsdme of which they must 
build themselves). They must create more space for work and storage 
and rearrange their rooms to have separate areas for different activi- 
ties. They must have quantities of nonstandard materials for children's 
varying interests. 

Teachers need practical help at this stage. If the room has to be 
changed, they need someone to help them change it. If they want to 
try new. materials, they need someonte to show them how. to set things 
up. If they want help with record-keeping, they should be able to see 
the ^tems other teachers have vyorked out. Advisors must be avail- - 
able when teachers need them (timing can be crucial), and they must 
be willing to "pitch in," to get materials, to set up for activities, to do 
everything possible to help make the;classroom function so that teach- 
ers can get some sense of success a^d have the #atisfaction of seeing 
that there is a payoff for all the additional work. 

I recently asked a teacher, an experienced "beginner," what had 
been most helpful in my working with her. She replied : 

The tbin^ihat I found mo^t helpful was that you'd make a suggei- 

tion, like we could^vTsit thf concrete plant, and then you'd say, "ril 
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go with you to check it out/' So often teichtri need a hand. Or you'd *- 
say, "I'll, call this guy," arid then I could follow up orr^t. It wai this 
kind of thing, this little extra sort of aid that;' if so h^rd for teachers 
to get . , , Tht most important thing was the initiative you tbok. 

When beginning teachers ask for help with subject matttf, advisori 
must be Very sensitive. Too maTiy neW ideas, howevec well intehded> 
can be overvvhelming. I remember an episode from my own teachingi^ 
I felt depressed abqut the way things were going in my clasS/ and I 
asked for help. A science specialist gave me many good suggestions, 
' but after she left I felt like crying. I could not perceive her suggestions 
as help, I saw them just as more things I had to do on my own^ — more 
stuff to get, organize, and manage, more to learn about, more to cope 
with— when I was already feeling overwhelmed. 

Subject-matter learning, ^however, wfiether it is working, with ma=' 
terl^is or investigating the^environment, should^ be part of beginning 
teacherl' inservice''work so that they get involved with the materials 
which children are working, with and begin to use the environment for 
explorations. \ I 

Help with organizational problems could te given by many expferi- 
enced teachers if they 'vs/ere freed to do this kind of advisory work. 
Teachers also, need to be able to visit each other's'classrooms and have 
officially sanctioned time to talk with other teachers. "Talking and 
thinking things out together are not valujd/' a teacher told me re= 
cently, "Sharing your ideas is not considered a legitimate activity for 
an ipservice day/' Some school systems ace moving in this direction= — 
giving teachers one day a month and trusting- them to spend it as they 
wish— but we are still a long way from having siich ideas generally 
accepted. . ^ ^ 

New Ideas) Materials, and Activities y ' 

At this stage "how" questions are asked^ieis' often about classroof* ■ 
organization and overall approach to teaching and more often about 
some of the materials and activities to which teachers have, been in= 
troduced at Mountain View Center workshops. Children may be 
seen working with balancing apparatus, batteries and bulbs^ st^eam- 
tables> or simple photographic equipment, and they may take trips in- 
to the school neighborhood. There is a fair degree of informality in 
the classrooms, and both teachers and children enjoy their work. But 
teachers still want practical help. A teacher said to me- 

A lot of consultants tell you what you could do but they don't help 
you do it. They assume that because you've been a teacher, you know , 
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how to do these things. But that's not true at all; you don't how 
to 'do it) you aTfti't sure how to apprpach it. 

Teachers '&lio frequently aik for help in integrating these concrete ma- 
terials with the more traditional "skiir' subjecti so that work with 
mat€riali will not remain isalated from work with langu^e and mathe- 
matics. ' 

Because "second-stage" teachers are noi struggling for survival- 
some of them have ,been succttsful traditional t^achei^^ror many 
years— advisors must be able to work within the existing structure of 
their classrooms and adapt to their personal style. Often the advisor 
may make one or two visits to a classroom to see how it is arranged/ 
get a feel for the normal flow of the day, and observe how teacher and 
childrin interact, I keep such initial visits very low-keyed because 
teaches often/ feel arvcious when an advtsOr first copies to visit. I al- 
ways get involved with children when I go to a clasiroom^ — ^whether I 
have planned to do^so or not. It is probably Ijelpful for teachers to see 
that you^ndw your trade [cf . Katz's observations about "the need to 
establish credibility of expertise fairly early ^ the advisor* teacher re- 
lationship^ (1974, p, 155)], 

Sometimes teachers are intimidated by Mountain View Center's rich 
environment, and they hesitate to ask for help. I once offered to visit 
a teacher who had come to browse M the Center. "Oh, I wouldn't want 
you to come into my room," she said, /'I'd be embarrassed, I'm always 
terribly embarrassed when people come out from the East [where ihe 
hSd gone to school] and want to visit me." It is important to be aware 
of such feelings arid to reach out and reassure these teachers that you 
are not coming to judge or evaluate them, 

'^txtending"— Developing Your Own Curriculum 

Teachers a^ this stage are generally comfortable in their role. They 
have good classroom organization and plentiful materials, and children 
are interested and involved. The teachers are becoming aware, how- 
ever, that they could be doing mora to extend children's learning. They 
are looking for greater depth and diversity and more continuity in 
children's work. 

Before teachers can extend children's learning, they must have ex= 
perienced this process in their own work. Mountain View Center 
workshops try to give teachers the opportunity. Below is an excerpt 
from the journal of a teacher who attended one of our summer courses. 
The general topic of her stady was weather. 

We began this morning with various-sized flasks filled with water, 
.'Tons of questions came up; Which magnifies the greatest? Which 
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wiU hfat the faitcit and why? Which will hght a match the faiteit? 
JVhich wiU bum paper? What would be the effect of putting India 
Ink in th^water? There are endlesi poisibilities which these queitions 
could lead 10| ^ch ptrson picked up on something different. I was 
.interested {oj^m which flask would heat the fatifcst. From thir ques- 
tion I becMfnl interested in^how much tht temperature varies froln 
the sunlight to tht shade and if different surfaced are a major factor, 
I placed tight thermom€|tri (80~) on various surfaces in the sunlight 
and shade. Jhe tempertture was consistent in the shade but there 
were a great variety of readings in the sun, I b^lh to wonder how 
\ the color of a surface affects the temperature antf decided to test this 
' with colofed paper. I really became aware of tfe importance of work- 
ing through an experience. The process is "whire if's at," 

Teachers who want help with extending seem to know that some- 
thiip is missing from their progfam/ butihey ir|.jiQt_always sure what 

f myself realized only recently that what I had called eMteftding 
act eurrieulum-building. Preiervice education generally^ does rtBt.^ 
re teachers for this task. "I've never developed my own currieu- 
a coriipetent third-grade teacher said tp me as we were planning 
studies activities for her group, An^ ^ tflxth-grade teacher, want- 
develop a social studies curriculum that would be meaningful to 
the children in her mountain communi^yj, said/ "I don't want to just 
go through the textbook." Neither of them quite knei^f where or how 
to begin, , ^ * \ ^ 

Whgj^ teachers have experienced learning in some depth at their 
c^h when they have solid knowledge of both child developmenf 
arid stilf ject matter and can use it as the basis for their planning, they 
are reay^y:lo extend children's learning and build their own curriculum. 
Here again they need help in the classroom. One of the teacher-advi- 
sofs mentioned earlier said to me- 

If you're trying something new you have never done before^ you need 
h^^, I need substantial help. I need to talk about idias and possi- 
^bilities. I need somebody there working with me, to see what's useful, 
whjr"S not useful, to see if my feelings are accurate. I need someone 
who ii at least where I am. 

Working with teachers at this stage of development is challenging, 
fiicciting, and very satisfying. We work as colleagues, learning from 
each other and, as always, from the children, 

Inservice education must provide for the continuing growth of 
teacliers at all levels of experience and maturity. If the most experi- 
enced teachers are shortchanged, as they so often are because their 
problems seem less urgent, school systems will continue to lose potent 
tial educational leaders. 
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Sodal Studies ExploFatlonsi Somt Examples 

When I flrst went to Boulder, I t pent much time helping teachers 
%yith organizational matters> and I also encouraged them to take trips 
%vith the children into the immediate school envlrohment. I taught a 
workshop entitled "Exploring the*Urban Environment'' that I hoped 
would help me get t^know my new community and help teachers get 
acqua^ted with their city's resources. Cne of the praces we visited 
was Boulder's Sewage Treatment Plant. On our return to the Center 
I described to a visiting biologist how the partially treated sewlge was 
ilowly sprinkled over a large round bed of algae-coveted rocks. "The 
algae eat the bacteria and then the effluent is returned-^o ihe stream/' 
I said, quoting our guide at the plant. ''Algae don't iat Bacteria/' the 
biologist §aid with autho^ty. Noting our confusion, he offered fe 
work with us, and two very informative lab sessions on bacteria were 
inserted into my course. (When you are not restrained b^^ time limits 
V or^ by* t syllabus that must be covered/ you can afford to explore re- 
l^t^subjectsfto broaden your understanding.) 

For^he first time I saw how social studies explordiions can lead into 
science. Since then I have found that teachers' and children's ques- 
tions, both in the classroom and on field trips, often touch on some 
aspects of science, and I have become aware of how my own scientific 
ignorance limits the help I can give in this area. Social studies can be 
greatly enriched if the natural connections with science are picked up 
and extended. Adding science ''increases the surface area" of social 
studies, as Hawkins mig^^saj^^^^is/ more cWIdren can find start- 
ing points of interest ta them if ^re topics for investigrfion are not 
restricted by artificial subject='matter divisions. By having access to 
the expertise of scientists, I can help teachers incorpbrate science into 
daily classroom work. Both children and teachers ca^ benefit. Teach- 
ers should always be able to draw on different resource people, and 
learning from such people, whether they are scientists, artisans, local 
historians, or just generally knowledgeable residents of the commu- 
nity, should be viewed as acceptable inservice work. ' 

Teaching has been described as a repeated cycle of "diagnosing, 
designing, responding, and then rediagnosing from failure or from a 
child's confirmation of success'' (Hawkins; 1973, p. 14),^What does it 
mean in practical terms to diagnose, design, and respond? I will try 
to illustrate this process with an example from my work, 

Joyce, a seGond-grade teacher, had asked me for help with her social 
studies program. We planned some explorations within the school 
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building that were to lead to beginning mapping. The children did 
some nice block-building, but Joyce complained that they were driv- 
ing the toy trucki down the school corriHor^^That day when I had 
driven to the ichooU I had noticed some machinery on a dirt road 
alongside the playground. Taking Joyce's cue about the^childreij's 
interest, I Stigg€sted that the roadwork might be a suitable topic for 
study/ Joyce was interested, so during her lunch break we went out 
to talk to some of the workers. We learned that the road was going 
to be graded and paved with asphalt and that a concrete storm sewer 
would be constructed at the intersection near the school We found 
out who was in charge of the worC and asked about the names of 
some of the machines. Later in the afternoon we took a group of 
children to watch dump trucks and graders at work. That was the 
beginning of a study that contifHied for about two months. Because 
there were long pauses between the -different phases of the work, 
Joyce asked colleagues whose classrooms faced the road to alert her 
when something of interest was happening. Whenever a messenger 
arrived in her room with news of impending action, Joyce dropped 
what she was doing in the classroom and took the children out to the 
road, . . 

When we first watched the dHmp trucks,, some children wondered 
where the "dirt'* came from. We asked the driver and learned that he 
picked up his loads at a nearby gravel mine. I arranged a visit to this 
gravel mine with Joyce afte^ schooK We were given a tour of the plant 
and found the operation fascinating. We planned a trip with the chil- 
dren, which was a great success. ' ' 

After the road was graded, a water truck wet the loose dirt and a 
roller packed it down. The workers explained to the children why this 
had to be done before the asphalt could be poured. New questions 
were asked now: What is asphalt? Where does it come from? How is 
it made? Joyce and I made an appointment for another after^school 
visit, this time to the asphalt plant, and again we arranged a trip for 
the children so they could see how and where asphalt was made. Be- 
cause of changes in the construction schedule, we went to the plant 
before ''our" road was paved. When the trucks with the hot asphalt 
finally arrived, excitement was high. Teachers^and chy^ren spent al- 
most the whole morning outsidfi, watching the work. \ 

During all this tirne many of the classroom activities revolved 
, around the roadwork. There was much writing, drawing, painting, 
Und block'building, work with science and math, and many good dis- 
cussions about machinery, raw materials, and work processes. Chil= 
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dren iifted and sorted aggregate from the p'avel rnine) mad? a Urge 
mural of the various stages of the roadwork, constructed a simple 
conveyor belt in the block cdmer, and so on. They were involved and 
were learning on many different levels. s 

Joyce's own learning*was also impressive. Much of her previous 
teaching had been in brief units. At the end of this experience we 
planned to shift our focus to a nearby construction project and use it- 
as a new, llthough related, starting poiht. As we talked, Joyce sud- * 
^enly exclaimed, "We've got the whole year laid out!" And then she 
added/ "The fun part of working this way is that teachers can have ^ 
fun too/' 

Hov^ did we develop this curriculum? We placed the children in 
"strategic positioni for making explorations/' We liite nedJ o their 
questions and plann^ opportunities that would help' them flnd^^n- 
swers' ViM "diagnosed, designed, and responded/' Working in this 
^ way, you never plan for a definite outcome. You have a starting point 
— in this case the roadwork near school=^and some general goals— ' 
for example, to show where raw matef4als.come frorti and how ma- 
chines, can change them, to observe how much planning and work 
go into the paving of one block of road— but you never Know ex- 
actly what will interest individual children. Therefore, you cannot 
decide in advance what they will learn. 

When an Ictivity has worked well with a group of children, there 
Hs the temptation to write it up fpr others, to 'package it for wider 
consumption, A nice primary text could be made from our experience, 
with photographs of all the work we observed, but ff another group 
of second graders were given ihis book fpr study, they could never 
get as involved or interested as the group which we worked with. 
Children at this age must have concrete experiences that relate to their 
own lives. Describing what worked with one group of children as .an 
example of useful classroom work can be helpful to others as long as 
it is not intended as a model to be copied. Curriculum developers 
should produce more resource books for teachers with background in- 
formation on many different subjects. It would have been very help- 
ful, for example, if Joyce arjd I had had a book with names and pic- 
tures of the different machines we saw on the road, information on , 
different road surfaces and the manufacture of asphalt and concrete 
cement, an account of the history and economies' of road construction, 
and statistics on roads in the U.S. 

^Texts can never take the place of first-hand experiences. A curricu- 
lum^ developed by adults for children cannot respond to children's 
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. qumMom will they begiii td learn. TJt^ questions you ask depend on 
your prior experiencei, T Have taken three trips with different groups 
of teachers to the Boulder Water Treatment Plant, Each time I have 
.hard different questions. The first time my main interest vvas general] 
Whw does the water come from? How is it treated? How*is it disi 
tributed to the homes of tl^ city? My second visit took place after a 
trip to the sewage plant, and this time I became interested in the fact 
that drinking water becomei sewage, is treated at the sewage plant, 
from which it is returned to Boulder Creek to become the drinking 
water of the next town, where it is^treated again, and so on, all the 
way down to New Orleans. How often can^ater be treated and still 
remain water? I wondered. Two years later on my third visit I had a 
completely different questtoni How is water preiiure reduced? I knew 
that traniformers rrfuce electric voltage, but what happens with 
water? It builds up tremendous pressure as it descends 7,000 feet from 
the glacial lakes to Boulder. This pressure has to be reduced before 
the water can be piped info homes. 

Charlene,%- experienced, first-grade teacher who has taken many 
courses at Mountairf View Center, understands this process well. 
"You never plan foy questions/' she said to me recently as we were 
discussing curriculum planning. ''When the children ask questions, 
that's when you go to work. The more experience you provide, the 
more questions are going to coirie up." 

A year ago CharUne felt that the children's activities were not 
sufficiently connected with their lives outside school. We worked to- 
gether for over a year on a social studies currrculum that would pro- 
vide a framework for learning in d\ subject areas and be meaningful 
to the ghildren. Our collaboration was a rich experience that I can 
sumniarize only briefly here, - 

First we wanted the children to get to know eacTr other, learn"" to^ 
care for each other, and accept and value individual differences. We 
knew that such things can never be taught and that a classroom with 
interesting materials and varied activities is a necessary prerequisite 
for a good life in schooL But we wanted to have some activities that 
would involve all the children and bring them closer together. Be- 
cause Charlene liked group discussions and wanted to become more 
comfortable leading them, we decided to start there. 

Early in the school year we had many discussions on subjects re- ^ 
fated to the children's lives— their homes and rooms, their families, 
their parents' work, pets and toys and TV programs, favorite foods, 
trips to visit relatives, and 'so on. During this time I suddenly reriized 

\^ 
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that I was telling Charlene to listen to the children and take her cues 
from what they were saying but I was not helpirig her learn how. We 
began to tape-record the discussions so we could analyze them after- 
ward. As we listened to the tapes, we noted what questiotis children 
asked, what comments they made, and how and when we responded. 
Charlene learned to really listen and tune in to the children's think- 
ing. At th%end of the school year she described hei^learning: 
We started talking about the kids and where they ^re and what they 
bring to school. Before^ I rially assumed a loti Then we talked about 
how far back you have to go and^ how you can't assume so much and 
I began to think about that when I vvas planning. Now I don't assume 
anything and Tm giving the kids a chance to talk. Sometimes it seems 
as if they do understand but as they talk more and more, ,they have 
^so many questions. Also before^ I wanted end-^products, I was con- 
cerned with the process and going through the whole thing but I 
wanted something nice at the end. Last year, the end-product didn't 
matter any more, I got involved in what was going on while working 
With the kids and I let them do the whole thing, even if the end- 
product didn't turn out to be something "nice" that I could put up. 

„Xater in the year we planned walking trips for small groups of 
children to visit their homes. We noted how we got there, compared 
building styles and materials, and did some very elementary mapwork 
in the block area. Charlene also asked parents to come to her class. 
Some brought younger siblings along, some came to talk about their 
work, and some just visited and joined iji the activities with the chil- 
dren. Then we planned a^ series of trips into the community to visit 
parents at work— in a local brick factory, a beauty shop, a hospital, 
a pumpkin farm, a tea company, and the fire station. The trips were 
particularly exciting for the children who saw their parents, but the 
places of work were also interesting places to visit in themselves and 
provided meaningful connections between the classroom and the out- 
side world. Throughout the year the content of much' of the children's 
work in language, art, and science related to tKese trips, and work in 
the classroorft often led to further explorations in the environment. 

When we' went to the brick factory last year — a particularly excit- 
ing trip because the children could observe the whole process of brick 
manufacture — Charlene thought that follow-up activities would take 
about a week or two. However, as we started talking about all the 
different aspects of brick-making — how the raw material is changed 
from dry clay, to wet clay, to large molded rectangular chunks of clay, 
to individual bricks that are air-dried and kiln-dried and then cooled 
— and as we recalled the sounds of the machines and the heat of the 
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kiln and the many different jobs of the people we saw, we realized 
that there was enough content for many weeks of learning. This year 
Charlene decided to take her class to the brick factory early in the 
year so that she would have ample time to pick up on children's ques- 
tions in the classroom, plan related trips, and, if necessary, return to 
the brick factory with groups of children who wanted to go again to 
concentrate on speciaraspects of the work. 

Last year Charlene clarified her thinking about general goals for 
her first-grade class and also began to plan for individual children's 
needs. This year her curriculum will give children a better under- 
standing of how humans use ^eir environment and how they change 
the earth for their needs. 



Concluding Comments 

''How is curriculum development related to the professionalizatioft 
of the teacher's role?'' is the question I was asked to discuss. I believe 
that we need to change our perception of the teachers role before 
there can be any significant change. As long as teachers are regarded 
as implementers of a curriculum designed by others rather than as 
initiators and developers of their own. curriculum, as long as they re- 
main at the bottom of the educational hierarchy and do not have a 
voice in larger decision-making, as long as the^ are not trusted to plan 
for the particular children in their classes, the teacher's role will not 
be professionalized. 

Teaching, as I have described it, demancjfi intelligent, creative, and 
sensitive individuals who will approach their task with energy and 
compassion and who will be committed to their own continued learn- 
ing and growth. Not many such individuals choose ^to stay in the 
classroom. Only when teachers are given full responsibility for their 
\job and learn to take this responsibility will teaching become a r€= 
#pected profession. 
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Partnership for Curriculum 
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Developments A Personal View 

Anthony J. Light 



In England the school system is organized by local authorities^ 
which are somewhat equivalent to Amerkan school boards. The cur- 
riculum that each school follows is very much the responsibility of the 
teaching staff and particularly the head or principal of the school 
Obviously the teachers have to have some education in content; they 
get it from their teacher traininf. Teachers at the secondary level have 
also done some intensive study in a particular discipline. 

What happens in the classroom as far as the instructional mode 
and the content are concerned is very much up to the teacher. This 
feature of our system has tremendous advantages. The biggest one is 
thkt the teachers are thoroughly professional in their choice of activi- , 
ties for their students. Also, they have a chbice of materials, which 
they either, get from published sources or duplicate on their own. 
They are expected, of course, to cooperate within the school to pro- 
duce a total curriculum, which comes under the management of the 
school principal. The school principal is not just an administrator; he 
or she is very much a leader of educational ideas .who works with the 
staff to produce a balanced program for all the students in the school. 

There are, of course, outside influences on school program. Qualifi- 
cations for entry into higher education, industry, and occupations 
very much depend on a system of public examinations. Teachers in 
the secondary schools are responsible for preparing their students for 
these examinations during the last two years of compulsory school- 



3 This chapter was adapted from a preientation to the Curficulum Development 
Coniortium, Hazel Park, Michigan, sponsored by Detroit Public Schooli, RGgion 6, 
Ccntcrlint Public Schoob, and Wayne State University, CoUegt of Education, 
June 1975. 
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ing, that ij^^^hen the students are 14 and 15. At 16, when compulsory 
schooling ends, some students stay on in school to take advanced 
j courses for university entrance (sixth form), or they may go on to 
further education in community or technical' colleges. Even at these 
levels, where there are ajso public examinations, the content and the 
methods of instruction are still very much in the hands of the teacher. 

There is a big advantage in having responsibility, then, but critics 
contend that there are a couple of disadvantages. The first is that each 
school develops its own unique curriculum. The resulting diversity 
can lead to difficulties if the population is mobile, for children moving 
about with their mothers and fathers have to pick up new programs 
that are not standardized. It can also lead to a great variety in the 
quality of what happens. It was these disadvantages that eventually 
led to the setting up of a central body— the Schools Council— to try 
to produce, not a prescribed curriculum for all the schools, but idea\ 
that would permeate the school system in England and Wales and 
generate a solid base of theory in ?ihe disciplines and in pedagog^ that 
would enable teachers to raise the level of their teaching. 

When the Schools Council was formed in 1964, I was the head of 
the geography .and geology department in a secondary school, I had 
taught mathematics, religious education, ethics, and philosophy as 
well, and I also had introduced VQCational courses in land surveying. 
An event happened that year that is still influencing me quite a bit. 
In England and Wales we have a team of national inspectors who re- 
port to the central Ministry of Education and are responsible for the 
overall quality of education. They work by region and subject. In 
1964 the regional inspector for geography came to see me. I was 
scared stiff because in those days inspectors and advisors could affect 
your career prospects. Fortunately on this occasion the inspector came 
and said, "Look; we're holding a teachers conference in about three 
weeks, and we'd like you to contribute to it by explaining how you 
organize your geography program," 

I went to the conference and it was the. first time in 11 years of 
teaching that I had an opportunity to talk to geogfaphy teachers from 
other schools. I had been all on my own, I had hJd to make my way 
as best I could, and although I had picked up ideas from books and 
my own observations, I had felt very isolated. Discussing my program 
with other people was a tremendous experience. 

A man f rom a local college of education was present at the meeting, 
and he and I struck up a friendship. He persuaded me that my best 
future lay not in the school system, but in the college. I moved to the 
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college/where i had to/change the whole of my thinking. I had to 
train teachers partly on the basis' qf my own cxperTence but'^artly by 
goi;ig to new situations in elementary and secondary schools. I had 
not realized how quickly my friends in the' teaching profession would 
regard me as somebody who knew nothing about a job. In the very ■ 
early days they would say, ''Oh ho, we see you have left teaching 
and taken an easy life out in a college of education/' That attitude is 
present among teachers jBven now. But we tried in a number of ways 
to breiijc'it down. What we wanted to realize, in this college of educa- 
tion, which we were setting up for the first time, was a living rela-* 
tionship with the schools; we wanted to do our work in the schools, 
bring children into the college/ and^ intgract as much as we possibly 
could. We chose a number of different ways of interacting. We used 
to^^o in regularly with teams of education students. We used to estab- 
lish a working relationship with the school principals so that we could 
agree on the kind of criteria by which we would judge the education 
students. The teachers used to come to the college and help the stu- 
dents with the arrangement of content and other instructional tasks. 

I found this work most exciting. It was easy for me, perhaps be- 
cause I was teaching a subject that allows everybody, of whatever age 
or standard, to use basically the same methods of inquiry— that is, 
observing directly in the field, bringing together information, and 
^tomparing one area to another. So just as a five- or six-year-old child 
in an elementary school could do a survey of his or her own shopping 
center, so at the research level, in which I had worked previously, I 
was able tado the sort of work that Brian Berry has done at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago in terms of hierarchies of retail centers. I found in 
my contacts With colleagues in the college that this kind of approach 
was possible in many subjects if we only got ourselves in the right 
frame of mind. So my own ^iews about education were considerably 
influenced by*6eTng able to work with teachers and share with chil- 
dren ways of inquiry and discavery that I had never thought possible 
when I was teaching in a form'al way= 

I stayed in that job for a few years, and then I felt thrft I was be- 
ginning to get a little bit too precious. That, in our terms, means a 
little bit too high=minded and a little bit too remote from the realities 
of the classroom. I also felt that I wanted to make a more direct con- 
tribution to the school system. Therefore, I u<oved into administra- 
tion, in Bristol. I thought I was going to be^^ble to get more directly 
into the schools, but the fellows who were teaching thought I was 
even worse than a college of education lecturer because I was one of 
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"the estabiishment/^ But 1 still felt that it was '^important to work in 
the way in which I had . been encouraged by my experience in the 
college and the school system. So Lbegan to look at ways to bring^the 
heads of the geography ancT history departments together to share 
views, look at programs, try to update programs, and, particularly, 
generate materials about the local area. I did not need to set up a 
^ special arrangement to get these people together because in England 
we have subject teaching associatiwis— in this case, the Geogra^ical 
Association. This particular association brought together professors of 
geography from the university, teachers of geography from the ele- 
mentary schools and the secondary schools, teachers of geography in 
^ the colleges of education, and me, an adjninistratpr, trying to do his 
best to help the system work. 

We did some great things together We asked teachers to produce 
a geography and a history of their own school district. We then wentL 
a stage further and arrived at quite an exciting project whereby the 
field work in local history and geography in one school district was 
exchanged with the field vyork in another district. A downtown school 
would send its students up to a suburban school or a country school, 
and the teacher would take them around the "trails/'^ The way in 
which we were able to exchange ideas and come to some common^ 
views about what should be taught in geography was incredible. 

At this same time I heard about the Nuffield Foundation's math and 
science program, which was established on a national basis. I thought 
to myself, 'These national projects don^t seem to have much relevance 
for us/' But the local authority decided that it was going to cooperate 
with this national project. We were very worried because people from 
the national project had said to us, "You can only come into this pro= 
gram if youll set aside a building where the teachers can come for 
training, for sharing experience, and for developing their own cur= 
riculum materials; we'd like for you to call this building a Teachers' 
Centre." We had never heard of a Teachers' Centre before. Although ' 
we were used to working together, in the way Tve described, we were 
not sure what would happen when we started on this Teachers' 
Centre, 

We opened in an old house in a downtown district. There were two 
big rooms. One contained benches for craft work, a photocopying 



* "Trails" are locai walks planned by teachers for their students. Inquiry guide^ 
books are pEepared to highlight the Significant obs^v^n^ns that students can 
make. Open questions are designed to footer thinking about the observations, and 
means for recording the obgervations are suggested. 
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machine, a small lathe, some project equipment, and so on. In the 
other there were tables and some equipment that we had scrounged. 

When the project team came down to address us, we expected them 
to tell us precisely how to teacb science and math in elementary 'pro- 
grams. The leader of the project at that time was D^. Jeffery Mat- 
thewS/ a mathematician. He sat thfere in front of us diid said, "We 
want to find out what you know an^' what you can contribute to this 
project. Cet me start by giving you ^a , few ideas, We've^'put out some 
equipment on these tables^on one sokie structured nuhiber appa- 
ratus, on another some different shapes, on another some glasses ad&d 
jugs, and so on. What I want you to do is get yourselves in grdups 
and think about the potential in this material." 

We were really quite astounded : Math isn't about jugs and glasses; 
it's about tables and computation and how to go through the proc- 
es|*5 of addition, subtraction/ multiplication, and division. We all 
rolled up our sleeves, but I think we were annoyed above anything 
else. 

From that first meeting grew the tremendous idea of cooperation 
between principals and school systems, local authorities and school 
advisors, and college of education tutors, not coming with a fixed 
viewpoint about what should be taught, but working out together 
what we could do with equipment. The project leader said to us,/'We 
will come around again and see vvhat progress you've made, and if 
you've got good ideas, bring them to us. We will eventually collect all 
of them in a guide for teachers, vvho will then take your work ajid 
adapt it/' I have never been more impressed than I was by the prog- 
ress that we made. We all felt that we had something to offer, and 
we learneA so much from each other. Somebody who had been a 
principal for 20 years found that he was learning from an assistant 
teacher who had been out of college only two years, ^ hardheaded 
old nut of an advisor who thought that he had learned it all in the 
college of education and in the schools began to think afresh '^bout 
how to tackle curriculum, problems. 

This particular way of working brought me into touch with the 
national body called the Schools Council, and I discovered^ quite in- 
cidentally at first, that the Schools Council was running curriculum 
projects of this kind in geography, history, math, science, English, 
humanities, and so on. As I gradually came to appreciate the work 
that these projects were doing, I began to think that the idea- of the 
Schools Council was tremendous, and having got in touch with the 
people who were working with the Schools Council, I eyentually 
joined them, 
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What is the Schools Council? It started, as I said, in about 1964, at 
a time when the teacher's sense of isolation was most acute and when 
there was the feeling, shared in the United States in the early 1960s, 
that something positive and systematic ought to be done to try to 
make the curriculum more appropriate to modern society and tech= 
nology. At first the central Ministry had a small group that met be- 
hind closed doors to consider how to improve the curriculum. The 
teaching profession was intmediately suspicious that it was going to 
lose the freedom and responsibility that it had treasured over the 
years. Therefore, the teachers unions and the local authorities went to 
the Ministry and said, "Look, in the question of the curriculum, re^ 
sponsibilit^ should be shared among the teachers who have to do the 
job, the local authorities who have to provide the resources, and the 
central government that is responsible to the country for the educa- 
tional program/' 

So the Schools Council was set up with these three constituent 
members, plus a fourth, the university and the training agencies. 
Every time the Schools Council has a meeting to make decisions about 
policy in its senior committees or to consider the curriculum in a 
particular subject field or age range, sitting around the table will be 
teachers, administrators^ university professors and faculty members, 
people from industry^ people from parent and community associa- 
tions, and people from the local school boards. ^That kind of ideal, of 
partnership, we have always stuck by and still persist with. Every- 
body shares a common commitment t^ improve* education. Because 
we are not working for the government, becAUse we are not^ there to 
argue about conditions of service of salary /or tenure, as the teachers 
have to do with tfieir local school boards, and because we are not 
just concerned with administration, we are able to make an effective 
contribution to the development of the curriculum. 

How do we do it? 1 havu already mentioned the project which I 
first came in touch with. Most of our projects work the way that one 
did. A small fulUtime team is set up. It is usually based in the univer= 
sity, but not always. It has the responsibility to interact with a large 
number of teachers, basing its work both on the teachers' practice 
and the theory that is available either in a discipline or in educational 
research. Usually the team's first responsibility is to get around to a 
large number of schools and ask teachers what they are trying to do, 
what good examples of curriculum they have, that can be used to en- 
rich the national program. So the projects are very much a partnership 
between- a small team and a larger group of teachers, and theory and 
practice are linked all the time. 
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Geography isra subject in which wc have had some very successful 
projects. In the lat| 1960s we in 'England decided to raise the school- 
leaving age from 15 tq 16. Of course, many students stay beyond the 
compulsory age. The students who were not staying were obviously 
not very int&r^ited in school or perhaps not very intelligent, and they 
were regarded as likely to drop out. We set up a number of projects 
to look at their needs. One of the projects was called "Geography for 
the Young School Leaver." The full-time team comprised two uni- 
versity people, two teachers, and a person with experience in design 
and publishing. Their first time around, they interacted with teachers 
in about 60 schools. They wanted new ideas in geography to be the 
framework for the project, so they included modern concepts of 
settlemenf patterns, transportation networks, etc.— concepts that were 
being dealt with at the research frontier of the subject. They wanted 
to put these ideas into a form that would be acceptable to young peo- 
ple who were going to leave school and were not interested in aca- 
demic geography at all. So they asked the teachers to -translate the 
experience, or the philosophy, into classroom procedures that would ^ 
be useful. They took the geography of recreation as one theme, call- 
ing it '"Man, Land and Leisure," and they asked the teachers how to 
get across the relevant concepts. jThe teachers came back with some 
pretty good ideas. They said, "We can take surveys of what is avail- 
able for young people: Where are the parks? Where are the football 
grounds? Where are the ice rinks? Where are the cinemas? Where are 
the play spaces for v^ery young children? Where do people go on 
holidays?^^' 

Gradually these ideas came filtering back from the classroom and 
were incorporated into the project. The project produced materials 
from the teachers and the project team itself. A unit was built that 
encouraged teachers to use their neighborhood, to go out and think 
about things like recreation customs among people in England- — for 
example, whether they go to the coast or whether they go to the 
mountains-^ — and to introduce problems about the conflicting use of 
land— for example, whether a national park should be for the farmers 
or the tourists. Those were very exciting days for the schools that 
were involved in the project. 

After the project had worked for three years with some teachers^ 
the Schools Council was faced with having to get this way of working 
transmitted to as many other teachers as possible. First we identified 
one person in each school district in England to act as a leader for a 
local group of teachers. Then we clustered these leaders in regional 
teams and identified a regional coordinator to help them out, assist 
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them with resources, interpret the project's aims, and so on. Twelve 
regions were served in this way by twelve regional coordinators, 
drawn from colleges of education, who worked with local group 
ieaders, drawn from the teaching profession or from the advisors, who 
in turn brought their colleagues into a working relationship so that 
the project's ideas would be spread out regionally and locally. 

What I have tried to do is to show, very briefly, how my own think= 
ing was conditioned by the fact that I was isolated in the early days; 
I did not have a chance to see colleagues. Opportunities were opened 
up to me and led me to express the idea of partnership between teach- 
ers, the college, and a school system, and hovy it can bring about cur- 
riculum change. 

Now let me. raise some questions that I am commonly asked by 
teachers. 

Hoiu do teachers get time to work on curricidum development? 

Curriculum development is not for every teacher. Some have a 
^ home to run and other responsibilities. On the other hand, it is possi- 
ble to find time. We expect teachers to give some of their own time 
voluntarily, but we have been able to get the local authorities to pro- 
vide some time during the regular school day. We have also been able 
to use conventional inservice programs to introduce curricqlum devel- 
opment. For example, instead of having teachers attend courses and 
hear lectures by important people, or attend school workshops, we 
have used that time for curriculum development. Additionally, on 
closure days, when the students have a holiday but the staff do not, 
we have brought teachers together from different schools to work on 
program development. 

What about financial supp)ort for ctirriculum development with 
teachers? 

When there was money (there is not so much now), many local 
'authorities would release what we call teacher consultants or advisory 
teachers either full-time or part-time to' work with the curriculum 
project teams and visit classrooms. These advisory teachers are a very 
potent force fof change becaise they are still teaching and are ac- 
cepted by colleagues as being able to do the trick in the classroom. 
There are many ways of financing curriculum development but a great 
deal of our work is being done voluntarily. 

At present, teachers in England do not get credit for curriculum 
development. The Schools Council is trying to obtain university vali- 
dation or accreditation of curriculum experience as comparable to 
either the undertaking of a research program for a master's or a doc= 
tor's degree or the undertaking of a course of lectures. 

5^ 
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Who makes the decision that a particHliir subject is going to be 
studied, and what process is used? 

When the Schools Council was first set up, it determined a broad 
program. Then school needs were brought to its attention, among 
them a need expressed by teachers, universities; and local authorities 
for more systematic work in linguistics— a ''mother-tongue'' language 
development program. So that need was made a top priority. Another 
need was preparing for the raising of the school-leaving age, -which 
required attention to social studies programs. Soon it became evident 
that there were needs in the major subject areas, like geography and 
history. To. determine the needs we set up committees that interacted 
with the profession and the universities. Recommendations on pro= 
gram development were made by the committees and forwarded to 
the governing body of the Schools Council. 

There are two other main ways in which we allocate funds. Pro- 
posals to do particular work can be put to the Schools Council. W« 
consider them in the same way that we consider proposals from our 
committees. More important, we now recognize that teachers are 
doing a tremendously valuable job without working with a national 
project. So we have publicly stated that we are interested in hearing 
from teachers on projects that they have written and for which they 
require some resources or advice. For example, if a teacher had a 
project and had already had some input from the school board and 
the university and want^ed to extend it to other school districts, the 
teacher could ask the Schools Council for a grant. Grants are not 
given on a political basis. The Schools Council is genuinely trying 
to spotlight what teachers themselves are doing a^ advance their 
ideas. 

Dp you pHiy the imiverBity people wfio become imwlved? 

Members of a full-time team are paid their salary equivalent. People 
working in local groups are compensated in a number of ways. First, 
a lot of the work is done voluntarily. Second, soon every college of 
education and university will be expected to have an institutional 
commitment to inservice work, and their staffing and grants will take 
account of this commitment,'^ Third, school boards have funds to pay 
university people very modest rates. I found it necessary to have such 
funds when I was at Bristol. I paid college lecturers the fee that they 
would get for giving a lecture or running a program. Invariably these 
people wanted to be involved in curriculum development anyway 
because it was helping their work. Where preservice students were 
going into schools as a group to support curriculum development, it 
was part of the institution's program. There is very little money, so 
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,we do not get hung up about it. The biggest single factor is time. 
Even if you can only get a little bit of time—for examjj^r^y^ "releasing 
teachers at 3:00 instead of 5:30— it is a start. ' 

Must a poacher center have a ^eo^raphic locatiorrwhere pieople can 

'so? n 

^ The teacher center I was talking about was a geographic location. 
There are over 500 of them^all ovaf th\e country. Parenthetically there 
is. now criticism that teacher centers are not sufficiently well equipped 
: - to .do the job, and there is a tendency to look to colleges of education 
ome proffbsic^nal centers and take on an inservicc function. Por 
this TeaSon I usually talk about toacher centers and professional cen= 
ters iri^ferchangeably. My view is that a teacher center should not be 
' a location alone; it should be a networyibf collaboration. For example, 
in some of our projects we are working in a college of education that 
ha*i speciahinterest'resources. The unit;in the college of education is 
directly linked with the teacher centers, the local authority advisory 
service, and the schools. The point is, you have to have an imaginative 
concept of what a teacher center is. If it is just a place, the only peo= 
pie who will use it will be those who live within a mile of it. What you 
have to havejs an inteniction of collaborators, and, in fact, some of the 
functions of a teacher center may take place and should take place in 
the schools, where the action is. So I think you want a fairly flexible 
approach. 

What is^.thr be^t ^izv of !:^roiip to involve in inscrvtcc ediication at 
attv ti}fie? Can tlie ^/oup ^cf too bi^? 

As soon as you have to spend more time on communication within 
the system than cm work, the system has become too big. I am very 
attracted by the cell structure of Communism, if not its philosophy. 
A cell structure is a very potent force. An inservice group can be re= 
garded as a cell. A cell can bring other people in, but it has to be pre= 
pared to proliferate too; new cells must take on the function of lead- 
ership. People who have learned to work together and have developed 
leadership skills must start sharing these skills. 

You have to have ah underpinning administration, particularly if 
you are dealing with resources in a big institution like a school sys- 
tem, but the machinery shpuld be kept, as simple as possible and 
shoidd allow people the flexibility of working in groups that are man= 
ageable in size. Otherwise you tend to get into the old rut of ''course 
provision"— somebody in one group making decisions on behalf of 
another group. There should be freedom for each group to make 
decisions. 
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Let me give you an example. When I was running an inservice pro- 
gram, I got very interested in direct teaching and I did some with 
teachers, but it failed. So I thought that I would get a group of poten- 
tial leaders from the profession to^dajhe teaching. I got some fellows 
and worked, with them on interactiofi analysis and leadership skills 
and so on, and then I told them to get on with the job. So instead of 
my speaking ineffectively to a group of 50 teachers, 12 leaders worked 
with groups of 20 each. We continued this leadership development 
pro^gram by building up leadership wherever we could find it. 

Formal structures can inhibit. What is important is th# administra- 
tive underpinning, which does not show. The secret is to get support. 
I used to go into a superintendent's office and talk to him about his 
problems and my problems. And together we would decide what we 
would like to do. My point is,^hy can't you get your teachers in on 
it? Why can't you trust them a bit more? 

How have teachers who hiwe taken this leadership) role dealt laith 
peer reactions to them? 

There is a lot of cynicism. Anybody who is on a leadership course 
is thought to be favored. That is why it is very important to give peo- 
ple maximum opportunity to be involved and make it clear that you 
are doing it not because you are training them or grooming them for 
high responsibility but because there is a task to be undertaken. 

Can leadership roles he changed? Can tliey shift from one person 
to another imthin a group? * 
Readership exis'ts all around us. It is a quality that a group can 
share, and it comes because you want to maximize the contribution of 
everybody in the group. If you have a project on transportation and 
the automobile industry, there may be one. obvious leader in the 
group. If the need is to get money from the school board or twist the 
superintendent's arm, there may be another obvious leader in the 
group. If the subject is learning theory, the leader may be the uni- 
versity person. I don't believe in conferred leadership; I believe in 
earned leadership, which comes from what people have to give. We 
require different forms of leadership. 

]Nhat can be done to encourag^e thie interchange of curriculum ideas 
betweerj schools and districts? 

That, in my experience, is one of the most difficult problems. In the 
northwest part of England there was a pro)ject involving an enormous 
number of teachers who were setting up curriculum development cen= 
ters. I went to one of these centers and asked a teacher who was work- 
ing there, "What do your colleagues in your school think of what 
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you're doing?" She iaid, "To tell you the trutk, I don't tell them a 
greai deal about It. They Just think rm having a fre^ afternoon. I find 
it very difficult to communicate the enthusiasm that rm experiencing 
*here/\ That, to my mind, indicated a problem in the sctipol. The gen- 
eral atmosphere was such that the teachers did not easily open up and 
express. mutual trust. If I had been responsible for that particular 
school system, I would have been getting in there with the principal 
and the senior statf to do something about the problem because it was 
basically^ a management problem. 

So then I said to the woman/'Well, what does the school down the 
road think about it?" "Oh/' she said, "they are not involved in it/' I 
can cite so many instances in which a school has struggled through all 
the difficulties of developing, for example^ a ninth-grade humanities 
course^ and a couple of years later you go to the school down the road 
and it is struggling with^all the same difficulties. Why don't they go 
up the road, for help? THty are too busy. 

There is a genuine difficulty of time and communications in getting 
interschool activity going, and I would want to approach the prob- 
lems at differed levels. It is up to the school board and the superin- 
tendent to encourage a more open and frank exchange between 
schools. At the secondary school level, the exchange should occur 
among specialists— geography teachers, social studies teachers, and 
so on. At the elementary level, where in England the class teacher 
handles most of the program, the district administrator should arrange 
an exchange of ideas. For example, a number of schools in Bristol 
were s^ruggring with the concept of cooperative teaching,, so we used 
one of the school closure days to bring everybody^ together and ex- 
change views ^bout opportunities, problems, and possible solutions. 
That is probably a way to begin-=to identify some common problems 
that teachers want to share, and to bring the problems out. 
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Co^aborativa Reseuchs 
j Implications for 
Ii^service Development 

Edward A, CKitttnden^ Geraldine Chamey/ 
J ' and Rhoda Kanevsky 



This chapter is based on experiences in a prpject that has brought 
together temchtrs 4uid rtiearchari to itudy childreh'f rtading, Tlie proj= 
€ct hai two ntajor^ interrelatad purpoies. The firsts a iubstantive goaL 
is to conduct research on the variety of ways that children become 
readers. The second is to begiajp^ develop a methodology that repre- 
sents a more collaborative relaBonihip between practitioner and re- 
searcher. In this chapter we exami|ie the methodology from the 
teachers' viewpoint and consider its implications for inservice de- 
, velo^nent. 

The flrit secfio^ of the chapter describes the plan of the study and 
the nature of the teachers" involvement in collecting and analyzing 
classroom-based data. The second section deals with the signiAcance 
of these processes for the teachers" analysis of learning and for ciir- 
riculum planning. Although many other teachers in the project would 
probably share the views expressed here, this chapter is essentially the 
work of the three authors, one a researcher^ the other two teachers. 
The quotations are taken irom our own discussions of the topic. 

Documentation and Description of Reading 

' A fundamental goal of the project is to document and analyze the 
different ways that children acquire the skills of beginning reading 
and progress toward reading proficiency. The fact that children exhibit 
individually distinct patterns in learning to read is widely accepted in 
much of the pedagogical literature and is suppQfted by certain psycho- 
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Ui^istic thtdrifi. Hewrvtr^ documentition itujAei of such individiiml 
chafacteristics as styles, patttms of inttrtits/ ratei of development, 
reading stategle§, and wayi of comprehending are almost nonexiit- 
ent, Aiidt Iram i few interesting reading biographies, there has been 
very litdt basic 'descriptive work aldng these lines. There are many 
Feasons for the neglect, but probably one of the most powerful in= 
flumces has been a preoccupation with studying methods of reading 
Lnitruction, in the hope of finding those that ^'work^^ for the vast ma- 
jority of children. TTiis project rests on the premise that ih% study 
of individuals will enlighten pedagogical methods, not the other way 
around. 

Along with documentatiofi of individual patterns, the project se^s 
to develop formulations about children's reading that have promise 
for use in instruction and that have imph'cations for research and 
assessment. We hope to derive these formulations over time by com- 
paring and contrasting data from individual documentations with the 
theoretical literature. The goal is to develop wiys of describing read- 
ing that will have more theoretical substance than behavioral speci- 
fications or grade-level referents (grade norms) yet will be more clar- 
ly connected to classroom behavior than theory at a high level of 
abstraction. 

Plan of the Project 

Given the goals described above, the establishment of a close work- 
ing relationship with teachers was a natural and necessary step. His- 
torically, whether in research on reading or other areas of study^ the 
potential contributions of insights and observations from experienced 
teachers have been" overlooked, to the detriment of progress in edu- 
cational research. Closing the so-called rfesearch^practice gap is not 
simply a matter of deviiing better systems to disieminate research 
findings; it touches on fundamental shortcomings inherent in conven- 
tional research designs in which the research has been poorly adapted 
to the complexities of classroom life and the perspective of the prac- 
titioner. 

With such problems in mind, the project has systematically drawn 
on the observations and ideas of the participating teachers. Teachers 
have contributed to general planning (primarily during extended sum- 
mer meetings), development of major data-collection procedures, and 
collection and analysis of data. The aim is to establish a pattern of 
reciprocity between teacher and researcher so that the perspective 
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wd coamitaitnii of Ont nCiy be contrasted and coordinated with the 
other. AlAotigh Ae profeisional roles of ttacher ud researcher ob- 
vioaily call^ for different. capabUitit^ responiive to different 

obUgationi; the project seeks to esUblish com^ections between the two 
to better invtstipite questions of mutual intereit. 

To date^ Am project has involved about 40 classroom teachers, a 

' number of obiervers, and the rtsearch stafl^pf thfe E^ly Ecfacation. 
Group at the Educational Testing Service (ETS^ The teachers and ob- 
servers have all had substantial classroom experience/ and many have 
^en associated vdth advisory/teacher centers. In addition, a number 
participated in previous projects of the Early Education Group arid in 
traiMng programs in documentation conducted at the Prospect School 
HI North Bennington, Vermont, 

The basic unit of the study is a team consisting of a teacher, an ob- 
ierver/ and an ETS staff member, Each team focuies on the reading 
prpgreis of one or two children in the teacher's classroom. Data col- 
lection includes interviews with the children, samplei of the children's 
written work, oral reading samples, and general classroom observa- 
tions. Perhaps the most important forni of data collection— pfobably 
unique— is the "descriptive interviews" with the teacher that are con- 
ducted three or four times a year. The interviews are a way of record- 
ing teachers' observations about the children they are following. To 
tap tfte practitioners' ways of observing, it has been important to have 
interview guidelines that systematicaily elicit observations without 
becoming a checklist. Such guidelines were developed with the teach- 

^ers. The interviews have a definite plan and raise specific questions 
aBbut a child's learning and development, but the questions are none- 
theless dpen-ended. They start first with the teacher's primary im- 
pressions and observations and then probe or otherwise raise ques- 
tions about topics the teacher has omitted or left unclarified. Inter- 
views are conducted by either an observer or a researcher and typical- 
ly last about 45 minutes. The excerpt below, taken from ah interview 
conducted in the spring, illustrates the process. 

Teacher: Latel^r he's been reading biographies. He sometimei picks 
very hard booki, and he will struggle for a long time with them. And 
then when I hear him read he really doesn't seem' to have it. But he'll 
keep going as if he gets a sens^of it. 1 don't think he's just word- 
calling; he's reading for himself. 

Interviewer; Do you think he can read more to himielf than he can 
out loud? 

Teacher: I don't know, He sometimes can't tell me afterwards what 
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hf^i ftid. Hi htf aiuiy UoUti. His vocabulary ii coming along, but 
hf da^i't have a lot of titegs to hmg somt of thii onto-^ht^dotin't 
have oth^ handle — wo that wh^ h# readi ha hat to hm very cbn- 
CTttt ai^ go badi to it He cin^t txtrt^late ttom it aftiFwardi and \ 
say^ "V^^, thii teUi thaj Ctiar Chavez itarted out this .way/' It's 
fust too mudi for \0m, 

Inttfvieweri So you mtan if you wpyld aik him a queition, he^puld 
^ have to ge right back and ^almoit quote yirbattm or read k off to you? 
Teachtri Y^— I think so. * 

Inttrvitweri Can he find the aniwer if he goei back to look? 
Teach^^ Yts. And he'U iort of Imowlf it's been there. 
. Inttrviiweri Yet [you iai^ previpuily] in discussions he's able to gen- 
eralize and extrapolate^ which ii different from how hp handles the 
infofmatipn he getf in reading, ' 
Teacher: Yes. Maybe he just hasn't been talked to about books as 
much a§ ^me of the other children. On the other hand^ he _was able 
to hande the Franklin book very well because there's been an awful 
lot about Franklin in a general way. In this report he writes i "Benja- 
min Franklin made the first fireman's hat/' and "He went on the first 
electric picnic" because it says in the book that Franklin made the 
first electric grill. 

Twice a year (at midyear and year's end) " 'interpretive sessioni" are 
held^ with all three members of the team participating. In contrast to 
the interviews these seisions are less concerned with reporting data 
and more concerned with interpretation. Data from previous inter- 
viewi^ from general classroom observations, and from work samplei 
are reviewed, and questions are raised concerning the nature of the 
child's progresi in reading. For instance, one question deals with a 
child's pattern of interest in reading. Some beginning readers are 
greatly interested in words, in their configuration and patterns^ and" 
almost any printed matter can be of interest; others* consistently search 
for meaning and tune into pictures and the total story; still others 
may look at reading primarily as a social activity; etc. Other ques- 
tions concern the relationihip between a child's reading and his. or her 
expression of interests and abilities in different aspects of classroom 
functioning, /or example* speech, writing, or the arts. The attempt is 
to place reading into a context of observations about a child' as a 
person who has interests, abilities, and purposes. The interpretive 
sessions, which draw on the perspectives of teacher, observer, and 
researcher, give organization to the process of Individual documenta- 
tion. They also provide an essential forum For developing more general 
formulations to describe Reading. 

5.; 
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Some ^tcts of tht CoUaboraUvt Proctss 

Data CoUTCtion and IntejrpKtation 

, Fifdm At ttachtre' point of view, the ppportunity to make a record 
, 0f obstrvtHons over tintt and to review the data in a reflective, specu- 
lative manner has afforded an experience with little caiinterpart in 
daily teaching. Teaches art ordinarily expected to have answers and 
to ryiolve proMems quickly and directly/ Of necessity there is an 
imifiediacy to decision-making in teaching; problems are to be solved, 
notitudied. "rtiest qualities of the teaching experience are in sharp 
conh-ait to the more reflective ^ace of the interviews and interpretive 
seiiions, in which questions may be identified but need not be re- 
solved, hi. fact the meaning of what a child has been doing may very 
often be uftclear and open ^o a variety of interpretations. The research 
pace has pmnit|ed a suspension of judgment and encoura^d die con- 
sideration of alttoiative inteipretations. In the words of the teachers. 
We uiuaUy tend to fDcui more on immediate plani and netdi whereii i 
this rtitarch if sometimes more abstract, more ''cerebral/' not as con- / 
ctmed about Monday morning. It asks us to look at things differently; 
Because there are so many presiing thingi, teachers may often/fetl 
they just can't afford the time. But tht project forces teachers to deal 
, with something beyond the immediate. I get somf^ing that r^ouldn't 
get if [I] only focused on tomorrow, * 
TTie commitment to the project made record^keeping a priority, but I 
doubt that it could be sustained without such commitment, In the 
early months I didn't see where the documentation .was going, but did 
it because I had agreed to . , , Later, when I looked back on the record 
I wished more teachers could do this because of its great clarification, 
Not su^risingly tHe participation in eollection and analysis of data 
over time has given the teachers a much fuller view of the learning of 
the particular children they are following. The bits and pieces of their 
many observations, the samples of children's work, and the comments 
of observers have begun to add up and provide a sense of proportion 
and inividual coherence. The teachers feel strongly that they are 
better able to understand the meaning, from a child's point of view, / 
of some particular interest or perhaps some particular problem. 
It has made it possible for me to not focus just on his problems with 
a basal book, but to notice positive things in his wnlmg and in his 
interests in the animals. I have begun to see what i? at stake for him 
in reading. 

In the course of daily instruction teachers often base their decisions 
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on the ''tip of an ice^rg/' Thty reip6ftd/o a child's queitions but are 
uncertain about what is really meant; thty notice a child's choice but 
may net know? what motivated it; thty note that a child seeoii to nave 
trouble sounding out some parHculaf words but are uncertain about 
the general sipnificance of their observation. Children have many 
wayi of demonstrating their interests and expressing themielves, but 
teachers rarely have the chance to putlhese characteristics^ together m 
the systematic fashion of the study. Such a process of data collection 
and review has made clearer which kinds of behaviors arc significant 
expressions of the child's learning and general funcHoning and which 
are more transitory or unimportant. , , 

/ The teachers have followed one or two children in some detail^ but 
/ what they have gained from their experience is more than the under' 
/ standing of an individual child. It has as much to do with other chil- 
/ dren and with language development in general 

Really, in the long run you learn more about children in gtneril by * 
lookini at individuali than you dq by talking about children^l^gen- 
iral teachf rl always talk ^feout kids, but individuals give it lome- 
thing more, / r 
From looking closely at this one child's work, I cin see how reading, 
writing, speaking are all part of language. There are qualities in her 
writing that I could see in her speaking , . . , It's something 1 seryd 
before, but now it's more clarified. 

The Study of individuals has had p^fevance for instruction in gen- 
eral partly because the teachers have selected children who they think 
will reveal tHe abilities and difficulties in learning that teachers cus- 
tomarily encounter, (For example, they gerierally have not chosen 
children with extreme emotional or petceptual problemsO More im- 
portant, however, the procedures of the study (interview, work sam- 
ple, and observation) are geared to "ordinary" classroom behaviors. 
Teachers have not been asked to create artificial situattons for the 
children, change their own basic patterns of instruction, or use ob- 
servation systems that they do not understand. Although the inter- 
views have pressed the teachers for details, not just impressions, the 
structure of the interviews has been designed to extend and draw on 
the teachers' own formulations. Thus, many of the observations re- 
corded in the interviews are observations that teachers might make 
ordinarily. What is not ordinary is the opportunity to collect and 
analyze such data over time. ^ 

Because the methods of the study are designed to obtain a sub- 
stantial record of a child's learning, the methods have given the teach- 
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efs aUdri pmpfctive about th€p3fd[v|i as dscision-makeri and ahour^ 
cuiTiculum drvelopment in thtir e&i^peftn. 

faitavimv^ prsetis itidf makts directions tmt^e in what I do. 
It of darifies what Tve sttn and then makei dearer what to do 
n^t. This -ts^ not generally a conscioui pr^esi« but interviewing 
makes it more so. 

I v^baliii thingi that wouldn't ordinarily be articidatfd. Having a 
record of iuccts its as wtll as failures— keeping track— gets me away 
from an ^dui ive focus on "problems/' It helpi me plan in a more 
positivi i^se and helpi k^p perspective. 

. supimary, Uit study has asked teachers to observe and inquire 
irito thi phtnomenon' of learning in their own claisrooms. T^e re- 
itarchers have set the general ri^tionale of the project and provided 
leadeff hip in developing design and procedures, but they Kave^ done 
so in close consultatipn with the practitioners. We believe that the 
pf^€ci'i meaning^lnesi and interest to the teachers is directly con- 
tingent on such a collaborative exchange. 

TTie desi^ in this itudy assumes there is something to learn from th^ 
child and from the teacher. In other design i teachers are presented 
with '"Here is the hypothesis, Where's the fit?" Collaborative research 
would not be the same if the researchefs assumed they were the only 
knowing ones. 

In this proj^, we're working on our own agenda, and we're able \o 
develop it. Just the way kids do their best work when working on 
something they're interested in, so do we as teachers do best when 
working on something of dirfect interist to us, 

Cuniailuin Dtvelopment and the Analysis of Learning 
to Read 

Almoit everyone agrees that learning to read is a complex process, 
calHng for the interplay of perceptual and cognitive capabilities, mem- 
ory prbcesses, motiyation, and practice. Moreover, despite some sig- 
niflcant theoretical advances in recent years, for the most part we 
actually know very little about the nature of such interplay. 

The fact of agreement regarding the complexity of the process 
does not mean there is consensus about instructional implications. One 
school of thought, for instance, assumes that because reading is com- 
plex, we must seek methodolofies that match reading in complexity— 
we must be sure that the learner acquires all the essential ingredients 
of the procesi. This view leads to attempts^to identify "essentiar' 

t 
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ikiUs and iubsUUi and to tht search for learning hierarchiti. Jt is 
m^t clearly exemplified in diagnostic-prescriptive iystems that offer 
if iequeiiHal/ step^by-itep methodology. Although allowance is made 
for Offering rates of pfogress, the sequence is deemed- suitable for all 
children. In one form or another, this is probably the dominant view 
in commercial reading programs for the early grades. ^ ^ 
, A second school of thought, and one generally shared by teachers 
in the stu^, assuWs that because learning to read is complex, the 
Integrative capacities of the child must be supported; that is, the very 
cdmplexity requires full expression of a child's learning resources, A. 
corollary of this assumption Is that different chydren will go at the 
ta^of reading in quite different ways and that although they may 
apive at some common endpoints of ability, they ^ill do so via differ- 
eijt routes, different timings and different sequences. The key prob- 
iet^^^ere is not creating methodologies for teaching basic skills but 
ideft^fying the kinds of learning resources and patterns that children 
^pps^s. At the instructional level the problem is addressed by means of 
if X^^flffcuiwin characterized by a variety of materials and procedures, 
sufficient to be responsive to individual patterns of integration. This 
vi^ is weII expressed by Stannard (1976), 

*/ We need to understand reading as an activity of iearching for mean- 
( ing,. anticipating, conjecturing, of trying to bring the written page ^ 
. . under control by rendering it increasingly predictable. All kinds of 
I knowledge and urideritanding will be relevant to such an activity, not 
merely the memoHzed reaction to the, visual sign. To make this case/ I 
want to shift atterition away from methodology of the teacher and 
examine the itrategies of the learner, for it is only against this back- 
ground that the role of the teacher can be considtred ^nd refined, 
(p. 2) 

The danger of the first school of thought is that teachers get so in= 
volved in the management and application of method that method be- 
comes the template through which children are seen. Thus, the child 
as a reader is depicted in terms of deficiencies in certain skills or prog- 
ress on preestabiished learning tasks, to such an extent that the child's 
patterns of interests and real learning capabilities are not detected and 
hence cannot be supported. The problem with the second school of 
thought is that teachers have had relatively little help in viewing read- 
ing as an integrative process, and thus, they have few models on 
which to base their analysis. Furthermore, the message that teachers 
receive from publishers of reading series and from testing programs 
tends to highlight the essential-skill view and obscure the integrative 
view. The present study, which asks teachers to focus on the learner's 
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ste'at^es tfid ccmiidaritht child'i moHvation, in teres tS/ and learning 
itylei, in effect aiks them to look at reading as an integrative process. 
In widiftal^ng such an analysis, the teachers have found that ine\^- 
tably their instruction and curriculum planning is directly linked to an 
enriched understanding of learning. These nfw perspectives on an in- 
di^dual child and new understandings about the nature of redding 
have become the source of new directions in instruction. 

The itudy itielf did not suggest what I ihould do with him, or with 
any other child. Rather, it made mt focus on many aspecti of what 
he was up to, and from that icame the new ideas for teaching. The 
study on^ asked me to observe and describe. 

Usual mservice courses pteient materials is an outline of thinf ^ VQu 
could do. Theoretically, you come out of the tfburse with ideas of 
what to do in the classroom, either around a topic, a skill, even an art. 
Yet when you go back to the classroom, for some reason the ideas 
often don't work. They become just a bag of tricks, ^ • 

This"study doesn't tell you what to do. [It] doesn't even tell you how 
to do anything. It just gives you a different slant. You see things dif- 
ferently. It's not a big of tricks. The kind of insights ^ developed 
from being in the study are applicable across a broad range of what I 
do , . . because it's a. way of seeing, not a specified curriculum. 
The implication of the above points seems clear. The view argues for 
approaches in curriculum development that arr feacher^centered 
rather than teacher-proof. It places the teacher's understanding 
and interpretation of learning in a piYOtal position. In effect, it 
acknowledges what has always been klhown — ^that the teacher's in- 
terpretation of instruction is central. It means too that evaluation 
of curriculum development prqj^cts and curriculum materials and 
packages should include a systematic examination of their effects on 
the teacher's understanding^. If, for example, elaborate instructional 
systems have the effect of orienting thr teacher's observations toward 
implementation of method and away from the analysis of individual 
learning, then this effect should be recoWized as a cost of the system. 
More generally, curriculum development projects need to ask. What 
does the teacher learn from thi^ur-cicuhjm?~a question as relevant as 
What do the children learn^^r^m it? 

' Conclusion 

This project asks teachers to look closely at learning. The methods 
of the study have been developed to enhance teachers' observation and 
analysis. In effect, the project seeks to make it possible for teachers to 
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ticanunt aspects of thtir teadiing experience— to lift out observationi 
ffom initoUGtional corfctms and become studants of the phenomenon 
of laarning in their own setting. From^the teachers' point of view the 
procedures— that is, open-ended intemews, samples of children's 
work^ and periodic review and interpretation of data— are not tech- 
nically complicated. Mpreover^ tne methods are responifve to the con- 
tinuing life of the clafsroom and are for the most part unintrusive. 
TTie use of such methods has meant that the results of the research 
make sense to the practitiwier — ^interpretation and analysis are based 
on data that are accessible and realistic. From a researcher's perspec- 
tive this naturalistic approach, drawing heavily (although n©t exclu- 
sively) on the teacher, has yielded rich accdunts of children learning to 
read based on descriptive data gathered over a one- to two-year period, 
TTie accounts offer the possibility for understanding children's develop- 
ment m reading within the broader context of continuities^ of interests 
and abilities. 

Ordinarily teachers find it difficult to undertake a sustained, fresh 
look at fundamental aspects of their classroom experience. The intel- 
lectual isolation from colleagues, the^inevitable crises in the school, 
the immediacy of instructional obligations and concerns — ^all mitigate 
against a thoughtful look at teaching or learning. To these can be 
added tfie influence of instructional packages and testing programs 
that invite categorization, but not observation; of learning. Moreover, 
historically teachers have been told that the source of knowledge about 
learning resides iomewhere outside their classrooms, perhaps in cur- 
riculum or research labs. Given such conditions, it is not surprising to 
find some teachers so lacking confidence in their own views that they 
doubt the legitimacy of their experience with childran when confronted 
with ''expert'' evidence that goes against it. Insofar as teachers are 
unable to look critically at their classrooms, their teaching suffers. It 
becomes uninteresting and takes on qualities of routine and mindless 
practice that characterize too many elementary schools, ^ 

The primary purpose of this project is to contribute to knowledge 
about children's reading. The support that the project provides for 
teachers is essential to such a goal. It is clear to us, however, that in- 
service support for inquiring into learning need not be dependent on 
the particular purposes and opportunities that such a research project 
offers. In fact, the evolution of the project's methods can be traced, 
to a great extent, to the successful experiences that some advisory/ 
teacher centers have had in helping teachers reflect on th^ work with 
children (Bussis, Chittenden, & Amarel, 1976). Such advisory serv- 
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icer have sought to offset the restrictive pressures mentioned above 
and have offered teachers the opportunity and resources to look more 
clearly at teaching and learning. We share the^ conviction vvith these 
advisory programs that the understanding of learning is fundamental; 
that it should be (but often is not)"a prerequisite for educational re- 
search; and that teaching methods, materials, and administrative ar- 
rangements must all ultimately be evaluated from the framework of 
our understanding of learning and instruction. 
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It ii difficult to consider curriculum without simultkneouily attend- 
ing to many other concerni within an educational system. Warwick 
(1974) has identified three levels of such concerni^ (a) concerns that 
center on the ideological context ol* schools as social institutions — ^pri- 
marily, philosophical and political questions about their purposes and 
provisions; (b) concerns that center on tT\e educational knowledge 
context, or the curriculum; and (c) concerns that center on the notion 
of school as an agency o££Ontinuity and change in society. 

This paper defines curriculum as the' educational knowledge con- 
text of the cUssroom (that is, the total ecology of the classroom). In 
addition, it proposes a model for curriculum development and the 
professional growth of teachers, teacher trainers, and researchers' 
through collaborative study of the classroom as an ecological unit, 
thus addressing Warwick's other two sets of concerns. Inherent in the 
proposed model are four important premises, each of which is intro- 
duced here briefly and subsequently discussed in greater depth. 

First, by curriculum we do not mean only subject matter. Curricu- 
lum is a human construct; therefore, it must be considered in the con- 
text of the setting in which it occurs. Time, place, activities, roles, and 
tensions are as important as the facts and skills being taught. These 
variables constitute the base for viewing the ecology of the classroom 
and what go#s on within it as the curriculum of that classroom. 
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jKCond^ curriculum divtlapment historically has bttn baitd on a 
Untaf^ Aodtl of research/ divtlopment^ and dissetnination, which has 
' siv^aL wgaknesits because it sepiFatts the thr^e f unctionsr Perhaps 
the tn^k detrimtntal of thtse wtaknafiei is that the teacher is per- 
ceive^wnly as the recipient of research^ development^ and dissemina- 
tion—and coincidentaliy as the only professional educator who needs 
to "grow" in order to improve. The linear model of research/ develop- 
ment/ and, dii semination advances the notion that the way to bring 
about teac^r improvement is through the development and dissent- 
nation of nucational ptoducti, Thul^curriCulum' content is conceived 
Mid develops in isolation from and independent of the complex set- 
ting in which it is expected to operate. 

* Third/ purriculum development is Accomplished most appropriately^ 
when teacherS/ teai^iers trainers, and researchers collaborate to in- 
quire into teaxhing and learning processes in the context of the class-- 
room as an ecological unit Such an mteractive approach to curriculum 
development result* in professional growth for all participants. | 
/ Finally/ profe^ional growth should be a goal ef all who participate ' 
4n and contribute to the educational jystem. Thus/ teacher trainers and 
researchers — ^as well as teacheri — ^must become involved in a continu- 
ing/ systematic process of learning, updating their own knowledge 
base and developing new skills in relation to their own'expertise. 

■' '"^ . .V ■ ; ■ 

Ecology^-Based Curriculumi A Deflnition 

Over the years curriculum theorists have tended to limit their view 
of curriculum to issues centering on the selection and organization of 
subject matter (Franklin/ 1976), Our purpose here is not to criticize 
this almost singular stance of curriculum theorists/ but to make clear 
that we take issue with their view. Our prirriary dissatisfaction with it 
lies in its stress on what is to be learned and its almost total neglect 
of the setting and the ptocess of learning. We maintain that one can- 
not consider what is to be learned without simultaneously considering 
all the context variables that produce the performance of ^both teacher 
and students and thus define th^ curriculum for a jrf^en classroom. 
Consideration of these context Variables constitutep^O Geological ap- 
proach to defining curriculum. 

The context variables in a classroom include: 

,1. What IS to be learned (i.e., content/ goals, objectives/ skills). Learn- 
ing is most efficiently accomplished in a classroom setting by ^attend- 
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ing to a carefully organized set of goals and objectives within a con- 
tent area or.across content areas. ^^|^cology= based curriculum attends 
to two subsystems of goal-setting v^^hin a classroom— goal=setting by 
the students and goaI=5ctting by the teacher (Bronfenbrenner, 1976; 
Kounin & Gump, 1974). A major task for the teacher, then, is to ac- 
commodate, plan for, and nurture an atmosphere in which rTicaning 
can be negotiated between these two often diverse sets of goals (Wal- 
ler, 1965). 

2. Setting. Bronfenbrenner (1976) uses four variables to describe a 
classroom environment ecologically as a niicroBx/^tcm- 

A ^ettin^ is defined as A place in which the occupants engage in par-: 
ticular activitieB in particular rolc^^ (f* fi-^ parent, teacher, pupil, etc.) 
for particular periods of time. (p. 5) 

These four elements of setting define the space within which curricu- 
lum, is given meaning. Consider, for example, some given goals, ob= 
jectives, and skills for a content area (i.e., whatsis to be learned). How 
'might the way in which thef are accomplished differ as the setting 
differs? Some variables that might be considered within each element 
of setting appear in Table 2. The list is only a beginning; the variables 
are elaborated on in the discussion that follows and in the appendix. 
Depending on which description one selects for each of the elements 
of setting, the curriculum will look quite different. For example, if one's 
goal is to teach students how to multiply fractions, pAace, nctivities, 
roles of teacher and students, and tifjie become important because they 
interact to produce the performance of both students and teacher. 
Given the multiplication of fractions as the instructional task and each 
of 'the three classrooms iphiaj's) described, there are some decisions to 
be made. Under activities, should options be available to students, or 
should they all receive the same instruction simultaneously? Which 
student roles will be encouraged by the teacher, and what role will the 
teacher fill? Given the diverse goals, heeds, and performance levels of 
students in multiplying fractions, how will time be used? Obviously 
many bther questions need to be asked before one can describe the 
curriculum. 

Teachers learn to ask and answer such questions learning the 
texture of a given classroom and developing "a set of behaviors con- 
gruent with the environmental demands of that setting" (Doyle, 
1977, p. 3). If teachers are accurate in their decisions, the result is a 
congruence between the perceptions of teacher and students in relation 
to the environment. If teachefH' Jccisions are not accurate^ that is, "if 
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Table 2* Some Elemettti of the Claiifoom ai an Ecological Unit (A PreliRiinary 
Liit) 



Elements of Setting 



Goals, objectives, and ski 



Plac 



Activities 



Some Possible Descriptions 



1. For reading comprehension i 
Demonstrate understanding of a 
passage by paraphrasing what has 
been read. 

^. For mathematics I Multiply fractions, 
3. For art appreciation: Demonstrate 
understanding of pointalism by 
painting a picture using the technique, 

1. An open classroom in a stable> 
suburban community 

2. A rural classroom containing three 
grades and a predorninantly migrant 
population 

3. An inner=cily classroom in which 75% 
of the stiidents represent three 
different minority groups 

1. Classroom organized with learning 

stations; students given options of 

what to do 
2-. All students doing seat work from the 

same materials; no options available 
3. Students participating in role-playing 

to develop concepts 

1, Total class instruction: Teacher 
lectures* drills, questions; students 
respond* recite, 

2. bmalUgroup instructions Teacher 
serves as resource, facilitator; 
students work together, help each 
other. 

3: Individualized instruction: Teacher 
discusses sttident needs, prescribes 
specific instruction; students work 
with materials sequentially and 
individiially. 

1. Petermined by prescription—e.g., 
part of the fourth-grade curriculum is 
taught in spring; or "slow learners" 
receive instruction early in the 
morning, "fast learners" in the 
afternoon 

2. Determined by readiness level of 
students 
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the locale into which the participants are placed, or the roles and ac- 
tivities in which they are asked to engage, do not occur frequently in 
their own gubculture, then, regardless of how common such experi= 
ences may be in the society at large, they become ecologically invalid 
for the group in question'' (Bronfenbrenner, 1976, p. 7), 

It is this ecological fit of setting elements with teacher and students 
that produces what Bronfenbrenner calls ''context validity'' (p. 7). 
Conversely, of course, the mismatch of ecological setting elements with 
teacher and students can result in a nonproductive situation. In this 
light it is easy to hypothesize why so many experiments in implement^ 
ing educational innovations have failed. 

3, Tensions, In ecology-based curriculum the negotiation of the 
rneanihg of an instructional event for each student becomes the teach- 
er's paramount^ goal Given that each instructional event contains a 
particular set of experiences, perceptions, and deiinitions, negotiation 
is no easy task. Yet it has been accomplished by countless teachers 
with succeeding generu* ^ns over time; otherwise how can we account 
for the transmission ut nowledge from one generation to the next? 
Seaman, Esland, and Cjsin (1972) refer to this phenomenon as "a 
continuous process whose finite character depends on the everyday 
assumptions and definitions of people in interactions" (p. 10)/ Daily 
it is "a working out by teacher and students together of a definition of 
the situation in terms of the needs and desires of all concerned . . , 
[which is] an evolving situation which is continually deiined and re= 
defined in terms of the attitudes and interests of the group as spon- 
taneously functioning" (VValler, 1965, p. 331). 

Naturally the -negotiation of meaning — for a given instructional 
event, with the ecological elements of setting presented earlier, among 
and between teacher and students — is bound to produce temions. 
Some tensions are reciprocal and can be observed, as the ''dynamic 
relations between learners and their surroundings" (Bronfenbrenner, 
1976, p. 6): Other tensions arc more covert and p^Tsonal, such as 
- psychological tensions within individuals or between groups. Or there 
may be sociological tensions, such as fKe introduction of a new student 
into a class or the beginning of a school year for everybody. 

The tensions that ari^ as the meaning for an instructional event is 
negotiated not only affect the content and processes of the carriculum 
but also give meaning to the setting in which the curriculum becomes 
operable. Such tensions are not unEamiliar, and they must be accom- 
modated if order is to result. They occur regularly in a school day and 
pften are associated with discipline f:>rbblems. Here, however, we use 
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tensions to describe the atmosphere that rGsults .when negotiation of 
the meaning of an instructional event becomes necessary in order to- 
produce outcomes. 

4. Oiitconies. TraditionalIy..!cjyt£ficulum theorists have limited their 
evidence of outcomes of a given instructional event to quantitative 
proof of student growth, usually obtained by administering an ob- 
jective paper-and-pencil test. In ecology-based curriculum, learning is 
defmed as ''the outcome of nciotiatious between teachers and students 
about meanings, rather than [merely] the result of intellectual abilities 
or motivational states of the learner which is the more traditional 
cognitive view" (Hurn, 1976, p. 105). This definitioa responds to cur- 
rent viewpoints that emphasise the need to attend to qualitative data 
as well as quantitative data in classroom teaching and learning (Camp- 
bell, 1974; Cronbach, 1975; Snow, 1974)/ In addition, the establish- 
mcnt of outcomes based on meanings and perceptions as well as facts 
and skills meets the tests of construct, context, and phenomenological 
validity called for by Bronfenbrenner (1976). 

In establishing, such outcomes, teachers need to be aware not only 
of their own goals but also of the students' goals. The degree to which 
^ fhcgoals of each arc nurtured, accommodated, and negotiated provides 
th€ basis for CHtablishing the outcomes for a given instructional event. 
The establishment of such outcomes makes it necessary to include the 
perceptions of all the participants and to collect evidence that goes 
beyond traditional, quantitative achievement testing. 

So far, we have extended the traditional d^^finition of curriculum into 
Gcology^based curriculum. Next we shaH apply this definition in a cur- 
riculum development paradigm in which the teacher, teacher trainer, 
and researcher work together. 



An Interactive Model for Curriculum Development 

In the Jinear model of research, development, and dissemination, 
a need is identified and research is carried out to find ways to meet the 
need. Based on this research, curriculums or classroom instructional 
systems are developed. After testing and evaluation, the new curricu^ 
lums or systems are disscminatocjj^o users. Most frequently users are 
teachers who are expected to make the innovation work whether or not 
it meets the needs and expectations of the, setting in which they and^ 
their students interact. 

The linear mo d e I h a s s e v c r a 1 vv t - a k n esses. T h e m o s t p r o m i n c n t of 
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them are: (a) the overriding view that tenchors are' the only profes= 
iionals who must '"grow" in order to improve education for students; 
(b) the assumption that teacher growth is best. brought about by de9el= 
opment'and installation of a new product; and (c) the tendency to 
consider curriculum content^nd procedures as independent of the 
complex setting in which the^ operate. 

Ecology-based curriculum cannot be developed under the linear 
model. To be relevant to the classroom, curriculum development must 
be interactive (Clark k Cuba, 1974; House, 1975; Ward & Tikunoff, 
1976). The notion of an interactive model for curriculum, development 
rests with the belief that by working as'^^a team, participants in an 
ecological microsystem— the classroom, in this instance— can fruit- 
fully interact, to inquire into, understand, and build on knowledge of 
that microsystem. Through the interactiveness the functions of the 
linear model - research, development and/or training, and dissemina- 
tion—can he accomplished simultaneously. 

To develop ecology-based curriculum, the curriculum development 
te^m. should include at minimum the teacher and the students in a 
given classroom. To these we would add as valuable resources a teacher 
trainer and a researcher. 

Combining the expertise, perceptions, and insights of a teacher, 
students, teacher trainer, and researcher brings undsual power to a 
task. BgcauEie teachers and students are participants in the ecological 
microsystem (classroom) and therefore interact with^eacH other within 
it, they are hc^l able to attest to the phenomenological validity of in- 
structional events (Bronfenbrenncr, 1976). As nonparticipants in the 
classroom, both teacher trainer and researcher can describe interaction 
within the ecological microsystem from a more objective viewpoint. 

An important point needs emphasis. The task of interactive team 
is to develop curriculum. Thus, the researcher and the teacher trainer 
must be resources to the teacher, not evnluators of the teacher. Such a 
distinction is important primarily because the arena in which the ac= 
tivity takes place is the classroom of the teacher on the team. This fact 
implies a high degree of exposure for the teacher as he or she interacts 
with his or her students. The teacher must construe the purpose of the 
team, to be helping, not evaluating. As Blumberg and Schmuck (1972) 
put it, the teacher must perceive that he or she is being "Worked with,'' 
not "worked on/' 

ThU model h.is bevn prnpoMfld for conducting re^enrth on teaching by VVard 
and Tikunoff (n^7o! .ind applied to t.onU'xt=baHed nHsc^ament of teaching in 
Tikunoff and VV.ird {1^7^b). 
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Obviously, putting such an interactive process into operation de- 
mands that the traditional roles of teacher, students, teacher trainer, 
and researcher take on new dimensions, which may in turn result in a 
redefinition of their roles-. All, however,, still t>ring particular percep- 
tions and expertise to the task of developing ecology-based curriculum. 
These are described below. 

Teacher. The teacher is an essential participant in designing and 
testing an ecology-based curriculum. He or she is the instructional ex= 
pert— the one who is involved daily in the work of classrooms. The 
teacher's expertise is reflected in such contributions as the following: 

• providing insight into what the curriculum is and does as he or she 
perceives it while teaching. These perceptions include personal in- 
tuitions as well as observed interactions and accomplishments; 

• designing the instructional setting for the cucriculum; monitoring 
and reporting the setting's effects on the interactions of students 
and teacher; and observing which students work comfortably in the 
setting and which students have difficulty; 

• selecting the daily instructional activities and observihg the ten- 
sions created by tht^m; judging students' success with the activities; 
and reporting the intended and unintended social and academic out- 
cc^es of students' work with the activities; 

• providing insight into the congruence between his or. her own pref- 
erences for an instructional system and the setting; judging how 
well the instructional activities fit the instructional system and the 
students; 

• judging the workability and validity of data-collection processes 
used by all team members. 

Students. Students provide a critical data base: their own goals; 
their perceptions of wha^t occurred and what was learned; and their ' 
perception^.^f the validity and relevance of both the interactions among 
the participants and ihe knowledge and skills that were presented. 
Although it is not u|liai to involve students in curriculum develop- 
ment, the importance of student participation cannot be overlooked. 
Ways to involve students must be developed. 

Teaclwr trainer. The teacher trainer has direct access to teachers— 
both preservice and inservice— for purposes of providing training and 
thus represents an important vehicle for dissemination. In interactive 
curriculum development the teacher trainer performs tlnis task and is 
also involved in other tasks: 

• analyzing,- te^itrng, and modifying data-collection procedures for 
use in training others; 
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• studying the classroom setting to identity the setting dements and 
the interactions that most nearly xreate the intended instructional 
content and environment. These elements and interactions, in turn, 
serve as a basis for analyzing and redesigning current training pro= ' 
grams for teachers (preservice and inservice), curriculum specialists, 
and teaching and learning theorists; 

• analyzing the classroom in terms of both observed and perceived 
reality and determining the implications of matches/mismatches 

^ for future training efforts. 
Researcher, The researcher brings to the task the concerns, interests, 
and needs of the scientific inquirer. He or she guides the collection 
and interpretation of data in a systematic, careful manner. The re- 
searcher's tasks include: 

• working with the teacher and the teacher trainer to generate ques- 
tions for research before the existing curriculum is changed; 

• proposing procedures for obtaining informaiion that will help an- 
swer the above questions; collecting data regarding observed inter- 
actions and outcomes; 

« performing collaborative analyses of the instructional setting and 
the goals and expectation^ of persons interacting with and within 
that setting in order to mold instruction to fit the ecology of the 
classroom; 

• guiding the analysis of settings, interactions, and accomplishments 
in order to answer questions, generate new hypotheses, and provide 
a descriptive base for studying and interpreting what is. 

Interactive curriculum development demdnds that participants ex- 
pand their perspectives of teaching and learning^ Carried out from, the 
multiple perspectives that we have suggested, it provides new knowl' 
edge about teaching and learni/ig. By providing insights into the rela= 
tionship between curriculum and setting, interactive curriculum devel- 
opment also results in new skills for analyzing teaching and learning. 

The notion of collaboration between teachers and others to address 
educational problems is not new. The term ''action research," for in- 
stance, has been used to describe teacher participation in conducting 
Fesearch as well as to coat|ast field-based research with experimental 
educational research. Similar teacher involvement can be seen in re= 
search efforts that explore the belief systems of teachers (Bussis, Chit- 
tenden, & Amarel, 1976; Elliott, 1976-77), Other projects have in- 
cluded teachers for purposes of developing curriculums, most notably 
the projects of the late 1950s funded by the federal 'government. Al- 
though all of these efforts have include^ teachers as participants, they 

) 
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differ from interactive curriculum development in the ways in which 
teachers are included. Four of the differences are enumerated below. 

First interactive cu^-riculum development prescribes that" teachers 
be involved as an integral part of the interactive team, providing equal 
input as classroom experts and sharing equally in decision-making. All 
decisions—determining what to study, how to study it, analyzing it, 
and reporting it-^are made witi; the teacher. To date, in collaboraUve 
research efforts that we have iilvestiga.ted, the teacher has not been in- 
cluded in this way. Questionsj to be studied have usually been pre- 
determined by the researcher q/ the funding agency. 

One result of including teachers as active, equal members of an 
interactive curriculum development team is that research questions 
are more likely to be relevant to classroom needs. Intentionally, then, 
the questions to be studied center on problemi in the classroom as 
perceived by teachers on the team. The teacher trainer and the re- 
searcher help to define these problems, confirming that they exist and 
aiding in describing them. 

Second, previous efforts in collaborative research have included 
teachers and researchers, or teachers and curricuium people (and thus 
sometimes teacher^rainers), but not all three, as the interactive model 
does. These three educators represent specific perspectives and bring 
to the effort skills and insights that are segregated as diverse functions 
under the linear model of research, development, and dissemination. 
The potential for usefulness of the results is considered to be more 
powerful with the interactive modeb 

Third, inclusion of a teacher trainer provides the opportunity to 
develop training processes and procedures even as curriculum is being 
developed. Typically development of training processes and proced^ 
ures has been a separate function that has built on previous research 
and development. Under the interactive.^Wel the teacher trainer can 
develop and pilot-test in other settings' the training processes and 
procedures that grow from his or her experience on an interactive 
team. This capability promises to close the gap between development 
and implementation. 

Fourth, curriculum development under the interactive model is no 
less rigorous or scientific than curriculum development by conventional 
methods. interactive curriculum development does not imply '^a" 
methodology. Paradigms for curriculum development grow from the 
nature of the questions being asked, the solution being developed, 
and the ecology of the setting in wh.ch they are being studied. Thus! 
the rigors of scientific inquiry are even more necessary in interactive 
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curriculum development than in conventional curriculum development. 

With these differences in mind, let us describe how the interactive 
model might be used to develop ecology-based curriculum. 

A Scenario: The Use of the Interactive Model to 
Develop Ecology^Based Curriculum 

The scenario we present here is fabricated. The authors are currently 
testing the interactive model of curriculum development in a 30= 
month study at two sites. Many of the ideas presented below result 
from experiences since early 1976, when the idea was initially con= 
ceptuajized. The proposed strategies for participant involvement are 
based largely on regearch methodology developed by the authors at 
the Far West Laboratory for Educational Research and Development, 
The methodology has focused on both (a) ways to involve teachers 
as participant-observers in collecting data and (b) quantitative data 
for describing and analyzing the same instructional events. 

When the interactive model of curriculum development is applied 
to a particular setting and a particular curriculum issue, three key 
strategies become the focus of team_ members' interactions: identify- 
ing a problem, inquiring into the problem., and determining how to 
resolve the problem. Each of the strategies is discussed below. We 
have purposely avoided discussing a specific curriculum issue or set= 
ting -in favor.of describing the process. 

L Idcntifying'^i piroblem. Typically curriculums have been devel- 
oped to respond to specific educational needs present in particular 
kinds of students or particular settings. Even when teachers have 
been involved in developing curriculums, there has existed the prob- 
lem of generalizing th^ curriculums to every student of classroom for 
which they are intended. Teachers k^ive handled this problem by tail- 
oring a curriculum to their own n^eds, the needs of their students, and 
the conditions of their classroom. They have understood that, depend- 
ing on their students and classrooms the following year, the same 
curriculum. iinight need to be retailored. 

The interactive model offers an alternative process for developing 
curriculum. The first step in the process is identifying the problem. 
Given a team constituted at minimum of one teacher, one teacher 
trainer, and one researcher, on what will they focus their energies? 

The teacher is the instructional expert for the particular classroom 
and therefore provides the most important initial input to this task. 
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The teacher knows the students and their needs. The teacher under= 
stands the subject matter to be covered for the year and its relation^ 
ship to past and future schooling. The teacher is responsible for the 
instructional system in operation and has control of it. He or she prob- 
ably has already identified a multitude of problems. 

Other members of the team can provide valuable input. Once a 
problem has been identified, the first question that must be answered 
is whether the problem actually exists. If it does, then the nature of 
its existence must be determined. By this we mean, what does it look 
likel^ How is it perceived by the teacher? By the students? By the 
teacher trainer and researcher? Answers to these questions will pro= 
vide a sound base for determining how to resolve the problem. The ap- 
pendix outlines sample questions to be used to complete this task, 
particularly in relation to the ecological aspects of the classroom. 

2. Inquiring into the problem. Once a problem has been identified, * 
the interactive team mus^ decide what to do about it. One way to go 
about this task is to inquire into its nature a bit further. 

In the above task of identifying the problem a description of each 
of the elements of the classroom as an ecological system is ne^ssary. 
Because of the composition of the interactive team, it is possible to 
include the perspectives of more than just the teacher. We have de- 
veloped a strategy for collecting such information that has been 
adapted from the methodologies of sociologists and anthropologists. 

Perspectives of each member of the interactive team can be thought 
of as "inside"' and "outside^' (Smith & Geoffrey, 1968). Teachers coU 
lect information from an inside perspective by serving as participant^ 
obsetvers. Outside perspectives are provided by nonparticipant- 
observers, whose skills are developed from the disciplines of sociology 
and anthropology. The intent is to get as much information as possi= 
ble about a given instructional event in order to meet the test of phe- 
nom.enological validity (BronfenbrennGr, 1976). In other words, what 
was the meaning of an event for all those who were involved in it or 
were observing it? 

The process of participant- and nonparticipant=observation can be 
illustrated by some prior research (Tikunoff & Ward, 1976a). In early 
1976 the three authgrs participated in two research studies that fo= 
cused on the allocation and use of teaching and learning time in math- 
ematics at the fourth-gi^ade level. Stacy was one of nine teachers whose 
classrooms were studied; Tikunoff and Ward were the researchers. 
In the second of the tvvc? studies we wanted to look at decisions about 
the teacher's allocation and use of time for both individual students 
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,and variQUS kinds of instruction. It seemed paramount to use the 
teachers as primary soi es of data, so four of the teachers volunteered 
to Nrve as participant ^n^servers. Their observations provided "inside" 
data in addition to the "outside" data already being collected by eth= 
nographers in each of the classrooms. 

At the conclusion of the first two studies teachers participated in 
analyzing their own data by comparing their instructional settings 
and styles with others in the study. Emerging from these analyses 
was the question of classroom management. Although instruction 
seemed to flow smoothly for all the teachers, it became apparent that 
the first several weeks of a school year were critical to establishing a 
successful instructional system. To learn how a successful system, was 
established, we would have to study classrooms in early September, 
not spring. 

Thus, a third study was launched that inquired into how students 
are socialized into instructional systems. For the first seven weeks of 
the 1976=1977 school year, three of the nine teachers served as par= 
ticipant-observers while ethnographers sat in their classrooms all day 
as nonparticipant-observers. 

This "observer" method of collecting data focuses on developing 
narrative descriptions of what actually occurred in instructional inter- 
actions. The nonparticipant-observer sits in the classroom and takes 
notes copiously and rapidly, capturing as much of the dialogue and 
interaction as possible. As soon as possible after the note-taking ses= 
sion, he or she organizes the notes and dictates them onto a cassette 
tape. The tape is then transcribed, resulting in a narrative description 
called a protocol, which serves as the primary base of information. 

The participant-observer is somewhat more restricted. Obyiously it 
is difficult to take many notes while one is involved in classroom in= 
struction. Teachers in our studies solved this problem by taking 
brief notes and making cassette tapes as soon after teaching as possi= 
ble. To help, the researchers together with the teachers developed a 
set of questions that focused on the important aspects under study. 
Again the tapes were transcribed into protocols. 

Examples of protocols appear in Figures 1, 2, and 3. Figure 1 is a 
page from a protocol that was dictated by a nonparticipant-observer. 
It focuses on the interactions of teacher and students during mathe- 
matics instruction. Figure 2, also from a nonparticipant-observer pro- 
tocol, focuses on the engagement styles of two students. Figure 3, an 
.excerpt from one 'of the teacher's protocols, illustrates the kind of 
information the participant-observer contributes. 
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i. As 1 bepfi the ob^emtion i m iiitjng in mm \m 

I done ym h M km. whib the other kid^ 
i mn playing Ho lh?n joined theni wh?.n they Ijnrd up. 
5. Child w □ffi? into the cLls^^ at 8:02 m, Teacher tdk 
^- the kitls tg b?p a paHicubr tnsk but 1 un.ible tn 
I kiiiMiohrmt Apn, lesyHj™,iut;iIle, 
UfdtyiMqhiftd their ^,e;i(aiarpan^ 
jtill^itin/oncthffujjrpisnowdt!!^ 

iO, ]p5iii The tHchtT is .It her M, Chris (.ikes the 

11 'Vearllnf ^fiiwer c^rd? frnm the window Idge over 

U to the middle tjbk Most of the 

13. wDfkini JhciNe kids who are warkin| m Mm, Junior 
Alonzo T, Mark, snd RDbert, Julie is working on 

15. leading for Concepts;' Teacher cornel up to Juli 

16. asks br if she wanls to be in the dance club: Julie 

II ihakes her head, V Teacher pulb the drapes because 
IS. the mn k bright coming into the roam. Ttachef telk 

19, Tracy to sit down, More of the kid^ h.ive now bepn to 

20. work, lyncher telk Bobby to pick oui a ^^eafling" book 
21 He hasn't been wnrkini^ at this time. He goes ts the 

n. book rack over on the window ledge. Marvin and Edwa-rd 
23. ^fe at the back counter where the M Chris join^ 

theniJheytalk.The teacher ealMntherii and 
25, ihe boys if they want to talk about semethlrii tg step 
U: om^, The teacher in at Ihe middle of the foorfl, 
27, working with Amalia. The class haq ^till not settled 
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iiito working. Teacher asks if anyone has the rard for 
the 'Yearling" book, 'Tohnny Te^s Appafently no OM 
m has the card, The teacher ^its back down at the m^^^^^ 
31, t,3ble, Teacher then calls Alma and Carmen to her at 
31 tfieniiddle table, §he tells theni that sheyisap^^^^^ 
in them,, and a^ks them to get to work. Junior grabs .it 
3i Car-men as she leaves the teacher at the tnlddle table,^ 
^- Teacher turns and looks at him with a stern expression on 
3^': her face, She says soniething ts him about yeslefday and 
^!ni 3Usks him to pt to wsrkJhe teacher is still with Adi^ 
33: at the middle table. Annabel and Melvina are working on 
3^: 'fieading for Concepts/' AH of the other kids are using 
™ 40, the "Yearling" books, David yells out a question for ' 
^l- fhe teacher, He asks if they should read the book M 
il The teacher tells him to go ahead, Paul isn't working on 

anything ai this time. Nothing is on his desk, The 
44 ttachef walks up fo David, She says in a stern voice, 
45, "David! Are you g^ing to sit ornotf Teacher then 

Plover to hirnaiil tells him that he canT keep 
4^1 switching his books, David has been going ihroij|h the 
book rack and he'll take out one book,, keep it for awhik, 

4?. tJ^^n put it back and get another book. He ab hadr/ 
50, three or four books inside of Ris desk, Margie and f 
51 Sherry are also at the book rack. The teachef tglk them 
52, also that they can't keep switching books, She tells 
13, them to take their seats, They feturn to their seats, 
li The teacher returns to the middle table, Rebef 
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Tlie teacher ha^ picked oyi a fd 
3: piflurd on im of th^ pii^ih^pin biird^ in explain 
4: chnncteriHlic^: He 1^ -i^iking \k mM^; which 
I. eiyradefi^tie {hey get from thst and they rp 
6: replying, Ifn^ih iind widtli Hd i^; neknawypg 
7: (hii jnd joking [hpni which tool, ^am? of th? 5ti!= 
8: (lent?; reply, \k A h.i^ hd 

9. iiK; alientidn on th? teacb?r the wh^^ lime, yet 

10. he ha^ ngt immA the questiuni^ith the iiluilDnU, ^ 
1 1 by I has been ^ort of wnltlng for h mm^ and then 
12. feHpuiiding. The te.ichef explaining ^boiit m mi 
II §ay!i, "Whiil would yoy m to mmf? M^T The 

\i ^hidiinh respond, ''A ^^m!' The leachcr .iiknovvldp 
15. thi^ Jfid further D^pLin^ the nie.i'^iifenienj of afCii, 
1^^ ii'?in|a'^ii,upil^iyoiif bc'if kd: ^ 
; At point, Sliident A 

11. \s fiddling with hi^ pendl He pointing up ta 
the rriling with hi^; pendl and nigving his pencil 

27, ^rniind ^ind nfmiiid a?; if he we re drawing a pictiife on 
2B. the ceiling from Lir awaV: He then look^i nroiind ^ ' 
l^. the moni. The teacher i'^ nionitofin^v Another student 
30, asked a qiie^tion of the teiiiher, and Stiidenl A 
}l kih iip at the itMcher .ind the other student; theti he 
|2. ]mh around the rnom iipin. Student A h talking with the 
53. student next to him However, it 1^ pre^iiifnably about the 
31 prnieft they nre doing qnce they ^eefti to be mniparing 
Yx workshefH. 
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3i is at the bl^f kbord. H? has written 
35, f p!ii5 § gquaiii 1?, (This rpfefs tg a square, 
3i, which dividd into mWm S ncrgss and ? km.i 
37, to the right of his addition problem,) The students 

were teijing him sr helpin| him by telling him 
39, to fflultiply it by 2, Fliiiilly h? wfit?5 11 times 
■io. I Howevef, the teacher ha? had to help him get 

this en the blaekboafd. He steps back atiil let? the 
42. teacher help him, the teacher then says, "What is 

your answer?" He goes through the motions and sayii 
a ;".3i" She tells hiiti to write it larp. He does so and 
45: steps back, looks at it, and then Walks to the book 
^s, shelves to the right of the riig area as ysu're facini 
VJ: th.jt blackboard: The teacher k about to haiid qiit 
it. wofksheets, 

49, The title 

50, k "Write the Formula for Finding Area and 
'^l Perimeter for Each ShapC:" The teacher walks 
52: over to the table facing the rug area and places 
, I them doivfi.Stijdent Brushes quickly to 

2, be the first one to get the two sheet?, He then 
3: takes them and walks back to his desk. He §!ts down 
4^ on his chair and then turns afoiind and chaiiges 
5. chairs with the one behind hiiii, then he pushes fhii 

away completely and is on his knees, He is Haying 
1^ out Imi "Area, area, 1 know what that is," He 
I turns around to look at the teacher, but there 

dnesn't seem to be any reassfi to do so, Then he 
10, goe§ back to work ha a while 
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TeachifNufflberiiOi 
Itiito Niimbir; 
DatiOfOb5efvation;9/21/?a 

Pfotoc8!Nymbir:DiiilyTp? ' < 

I bdginnini la fdifi: Aroynd Lh? i:ef ner fmm where th?ir 
2- bike had bfsken dowii (liiTe W3§ this hnys? with 
3. broken-down pte aroiind it They hd [q|P up to the 
4< \ml^ jnd knock tin the door They hid also 5e|n a 
5, light in. th? ihird^iiinry window gf lhi§ very, s^.t^ :- 
£5. oldi hMnid^ietiking hoy;^?: On iho soceni kmifl on 
7- thi! door^ the doer very, vf fy ^l&^ly Cfeaked open, d.nd 

8. ibn tb]y were is finish \k .itory frsiii ik^t Ths?r 

9. Were a few t]tie§HenH on whiil they coiild do and what 
10^ Ihey could notdo= I a^kd them ml to worry ahput 
11: ^poHin^, I waritd Ihem to finii^b the litofy ^ind iiot 

12. wofry too niiich aboyt the 5pL*lIin| ef th? WQrd§, to do ^ 
V '13^ the best they could, not to 'ihnfe the slory wilhenih 
ii other, to jUi^t write what ihey felt their e3(periencf; 

miKhi be in ^uch a dtuation: I gave thefii apprKifflatdy 
la twenty-five minuted to lini^h the ^tdry: Later on this 
1 /- iiffernoon In p'lnf, over Honie of the stories, they're 
li an aliHuliite fint. ^Ofne of thetn like dedphefing a 
19- Nazi fode during the second World Wiir jut ypii p. the 
20: general drift of thin^i^: km of the ^jtydenti; have m 
21. e'^ceileni ^in^ie of hiinior: fhiir rr iilly fiinii^iMflit 
21 of theiTi in ihejr ^itorien pt the li?!! out of the house 
23. a^ ^den'a§ ihey pO^hly could, aiid tltdt really cracked 
2'k m ufi/For the first c featlve-WFi|/i§ ^Ittiation/ . 
2S e^perially being open^endd a*^ IfjilGwed thi^; one tn 
be. [they peffofiiiedj far above m™p?dationl After 
i & jhis the ^ttldent4 went nut for fic?|. Jhey invaded 



2(5 theniselves in Nation Ml pmi, a kickball pnie yi\\in 
II, m kirk the ball and then the bslrs thrown in and 
39: the person that pitched (he bnll mh the bsSlL 
31. boyniei^ it pnce, and has lo put it thfOiigh th? hoop in 
32: ii ba^kft before the kid runs all the way around the 
33: ba^ei Apin it'^ the hp snd gids playing to^ether^ 
3'i not jii^if all the bpy'i, no bickerlni, n.o bitching back 
}l. forth a! each other, helping out each other^ foqtiiii 
}i for mh other, and so on= A pleaynt thinf to watch^ 
37= dfid I did not have to 5et the thing up, Thgy did it 

Oil their own. Othe rii were playing Nation Ball with 
3^: anuthercla§5. ^onie of the others were ouhnt ' 
40: ivm iirea, but"for the mo^t part fO% of the chilf!' 
■\l were enppd in i;flnie kind of opsrb recreatinr 
42: lined Up far lynch: I mentioned before, thii^ 
43= only line I r?ally hove tn W|jlk over ts the cafetr 
ii It m iiciyally the boy?' turn to p first, but they 
4!^: Screwing aroiind iii the line^ and 1 ^aid, ''Wel!^ girls go, 
46= They rnniplnlned a little bit and 1 ^aid^ 'M[ look 
47= around yoii. What'? goin^ down?" They ^tfaightened pjit 
4i. a cnuffe of guy^ and told them to ^hape up. By that 

time the girls had already left: A little bit pf !ie!f^ 
50= direction will help from the boy?' standpoint, because 
51: it h kind of a ^ive-and=take situation as far as who 
•A Piriit, pnd that'^ ithportani to ihem^ 1 Wh^n 
^3: the 5tudent§ came back after hinch, 1 had liSt feceivid 
Si ail art project that I had asked for earlier freffi too 
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One foTtn oi protocol— the itudent'4— i§ miising, pfimafily beciuse 
we liavt not yrt- developed a way to involve sfcudenti. As stated 
■ earlier/ it if ipiportant th^t students be involved so that the perspec- 
V tives of iH tli^^particlpantt in the, instructional event are include, 

Hiii method of data collection is important for several reasons. 
First/ it provides deicriptivf inlormation ^bout the quality of winter- 
a^tionip Heretofofi, researchers have collected prii^arily Quantitative 
infonnation. Although such information is Jielpful, it tells one only 
about the frequency of events^ not their nature, 

Second, this method of data colledtion gives multiple perspectives 
on an initructional event. In the second bf the three studies deicribed 
earlier we wanted to determine the nature of an appropriate teaching 
move— that is, an instructional strategy appfopriate to a given con- 
tent/ settings and curriculum. We put the participant- and nonparti- 
^dpant-obifrvers together to-use. their data to identify appropriate 
mpve^. As part of the pro^ps, they had to discuss any situations in 
1 which they, disagreed. Such discussion provided additional insight. 
For example, i nonparticipantHobserver described oqc teacher who 
had begun a lesson and flneij, when the studehts had reached a point 
of high frustration, had stopped the lesson and moved on to sdhte- 
thing else, The ftonparticipant=observer called this an example of in- 
appropriate teaching, l/sjng her own protocols of the situation, the 
teacher explained that in similar situations these particular students 
T\ad done better when she stopped the instruction at their highest level 
of frustration and' came back to it later. She had done so the next day, 
" she pointed out, and had been able to ge^ the concept across success- 
fully. In conventional research, where only the nonparticipant-observ- 
. er^ ioformation is available, judgments are often made on the basis 
of information uncorroborated by the teacher. Our own findings were 
limited, primarily because we did not have corroborative evidence, 
from the students involved. 

Earlier we liste^^he strengths and expertise each member of the 
team brings to thefcollaboration. With each team member focusing on 
the aspects of the^ inquiry that best reflect his or her concerns, the 
information that emerges is much richer than if only one viewpoint ^ 
. were considered, 

3. Determming how to resolve the pnoblenu Once a team has col- 
lected information fbout rf*^roblem^ it must determine what to do. 

Inquiring igio a problem in the manner described above may suffice 
to resolve it, SPhal is* brought to the consciousness ^f the teacher and 
the students, the prBblem might be resolved simply because it can be 
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discussfd or beeause individu^ participants can attend to it. 

If the problem is not resolved so readily, next steps are in order* 
Several possibilities are apparent. The teacher and teachir trainer 
may be interested in. developing teaching and learning strategies, ma- 
terials, and processes that attend to the problem. These would then 
become a new curriculum to be tested. The teacher can try out all the 
components while the teacher trainer pilot-tests them in other set- 
tings. Both inservice and preservice. The researcher can help develop 
controls for the pilot test so that the effect of the curriculum can be 
syitematically studied. , ^ . < 

The problem may also be one on which research can and should be 
conducted. If so, the Vesearcher will be interested in designing a piece 
of research, conducting it, and reporting the findings. The classroom 
in which the team has been working might not be a good wetting for 
the research (e.g., because the subjects might be "contaminated''); 
the researcher might therefore want to self ct another setting or use 
' both the classroom in which the team has been working and another 
classroom. ' , 

Another possibility for resolving the problem is to train'othw teach- 
ers to use the observation techniques described above. In our own ex- 
perience teachers who served as participant-observers came away 
with new ways to monitor teaching and learning in their classroomsr 
they viewed their classrooms in ways that had not occurred to them 
before. 

Obviously a fourth possibility is that, having focused on one prob- 
lem, the team will identify additional concerns. If so, it may jepeat the 
process of problem identification, inquiry, and resolution. 

Professipnal Growth Through Interactive 
Curriculum Development 

- In the previous section we described how, we personally have pro- 
gressed toward an inquiry approach that can be used in interactive 
curriculum development. Our study of student socialization most 
closely approximated how interactive curriculum development might 
work, the shortcoming being that no teacher trainer was on the team. 
An important result of such interaction is professional growth for all 
participants, Throughout the previously mentioned studies teachers 
worked side-by-side with researchers, asking questions, making deci- 
sions about how to proceed, collecting data, and analyzing them. The 
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ft^ardim rtaffinned whit thty knew about teachfri— that tht in- 
sists and ipedal provinct of teaching nttd to be a part of the con- 
etpty^izadon ot every piece of educational reiearch and curriculum 
drvelopment. Teachers learned to observe what they were doing, 
rtcord it/ and reflect on it TTiey began to look at teaching arid learn- 
ing in new ways. Having another adult present, both at "magic mo- 
menti" and when things went wrong, provided a baiis for talking 
about what happened in the claisroom iHid gaining insights into the 
curriculimi. Although teacher training has not been a focus of our 
work to date^ it is apparent that teachers learn new skills of observa- 
tion' by working on interactive curriculum development tasks These 
can be captured by a teacher trainer and developed into training 
proceiiei for other teachers = 

^_ W e realize tha^ the interactive curriculum development process we 
^l^r proposed appears to be more complex than the fragmented linear 
Approach. However, we believe that iuccessful teachers already attend 
to the many facets of ecology-based curriculum. What is needed is 
both a system for collecting and making use of data already available 
and the resources of a researcher and a teacher trainer to capitalize 
on them. 
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Nialticttltural Perspectives for 
C^fricalttm 'Development and 
\ Their Relationship to 
\ Insefvlce Education 

Carl ifii. Crant and Susan^. Me 



As tht littrahiri in education indicates^ curriculum leaders have tot 
years bten concerned with the source or rationale for curriculum ap- 
proaches and with the need for a guiding philosophical base. The 
ieamer, society ^ and subject matter have been identified as three pri- 
mary sources (e.g.. Bode, 1931; Giles, McCutchen, & Zechiel, 1942; 
Taba, 1962; and Tyler, 1950)/ but curriculum theorists have neglected 
to give serious attention to the pluralittic racial and cultural dlmen' 
sions of the sources. Rather, they have tended to debate which source 
should serve as the single organizing principle of curricul^p, and inte- 
gration of the sources as a conceptual framework for curriculum con- 
struction has not, for the most part, beth encouraged. 

Curriculum makers have also been concerned with the need for a 
guiding philosophical base for their curriculums. Hopkins (1941) 
noted the significance of philosophy^ 

Philosophy hai entered into every important decision that has ever 
betn made about curriculum and teaching in the past and will con- 
rinue to be the basis of every important decision in the future .... 
There i^ rarely a moment in a school day when a teacher is net con- 

' ^ _ , _ ^ ' _ J 

^ There are mmy ^fircas of cufriculufn idertlified in tht littfature. liiner find 
' Vallrfricf (1974) f for ||umple, havt defined five curriculum orientationi- thi ^gni- 
tivt-proceii ipproacn/eurriculuin as technology^ curriculum for self-^aciualization 
and coniummatory experiences, curriculum for social reeon§truction, and academic 
rat^ialism. Nevertheless, th^ learner, socieiy> and subject matter as sources ire 
gen^c to any discussion of curriciilum development, 
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fronttd witK occtiions whtrt philoiophy is a vital part of action. An 
/ ihv^tory of iituationi whtre phUeipphy was not used in curriculum 
/ and ttiching would lead to a pile of chaff thfov\m out of educative 
^p^iitnces. (pp, 199-200) ? 

The phitosophy a schoohendorsei dictates the atmoiphefe of leam- 
ingj it gives difection to the manner in which leachers approach the 
itmctufe of knowledif, fegard society, and expreis coricfm for the 
individuaL Thf philosophiei of Calvin/ Jeff prson, and Dewfey, for ex- 
ample, have at various times served as substantial influences in shap- 
ing the structur^df o^oAools, Yet an analysis of these philosophical 
applications indieatis that acceptance and affirmation of racial and 
cultural pluralism ^ave received token attention at best. The reason 
has not been so mwch that these philosophies explicitly exclude ra- 
cially and culturalUf different groups, but rather that th^y have not 
explicitly include^ these groups in a msaningf^iL integrated manner. 

Appropriate curriculum reform for a plufalistic society demands a 
fundamental picognition, acceptance^ and affirmation of all people, 
regardless of face, sex, or class. Even more important, affirmation of 
djversity requires that curriculum embody a rationale and a philoso- 
phy that ai^'flfiulticultural in form, content, and appUcatibn. To achieve 
this afHrmation/ fchool districts must adopt a multicultural focus, 
recognize the te^cheV as a vital participant in curriculum development, 
and provide inseryice programs specifically designed to effect multi- 
cultural curriculumi^ - 

Multicultural Eflucation and Curriculum t 
A Philosojpliy and Rationale 

Although pluralism has always existed in this country, as a society 
we have traditionally maligned diversity instead of welcoming, re- 
specting, and appreciating it. With the passage of the Ethnic Heritage 
Studies Program Act in 1972, however, schools have been formally 
charged "to afford students opportunities to know more about the 
nature of their own heritage and to study the contributions of the 
cultural heritage of other ethnic groups of the nation." We believe 
that the public fchools' comprehensive response to cultural pluralism 
must be multicultural education, which embodies a multicultural phi- 
losophy and focus. 

The rationale for multicultural education emphasizes the intrinsic 
worth of each individual ; 
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The unSerlying biiis of tht btlief that all people must be accorded 
. f etpect r^rdleii of their racial* ethnic/ cultural, or religious back- 
gnund is a fundamtntal acceptance of the premiie that all people 
(mtn and women) have intrinsic worth. If all people have intrinsic 
worth, it ieems reaionable to eonclude that all people ihould be ac- 
"corded equal reipect. Consequently, it should be the goal of society's 
socializing agwicief— particularly the schooU in this country— to in- 
still and maintain such respect. (C. Grant, 1975b, p. 8) 
In brder to respect, value, and affirm the diversity that each child 
brings to the classroorn, educational policieE and practices must be- 
come mulricultural in purpose and design, Curriculuini, learning ac- 
tivitiei, and materials must be designed ^to eliminate ethnocentrism 
and atftrm cultural diversity in schooling and society. 

Although a variety of educational philosophies has guided curricu- 
lum development since the inception of American public schooling, 
no philosophy has explicitly integrated true affirmation of diversity 
into its tenets. Even the 1960g philosophy of social relevance mani» 
fested tokenism in curriculum, v^ith supplementary courses, special or 
alternative projects^ and external and Work-study programs. In effect, 
the absence of a multicultural philosophy has often perpetuated racism, 
Sexistn, and classism in schools. Sins of omission have resulted in 
failure to recognize the contributions of individuals from particular 
groups; sins of commission have resulted in the depiction of various 
groups in negative, stereotypical ways. Many teachers either uncon- 
sciously or readily accept classroom expeHences and activities of cur- 
riculum makers that are, at best, token efforts to teach respect for all 
people. A multicultural philosophy is essential for providing the con- 
ceptual basis and direction for'educational aims and objectives. It can 
provide structure and purpose to educators and serve as both source 
and influence for curriculum development. As Zais (1976) suggests, 
trie significance of culture in determining Curriculum cannot be over- 
estimated: ' ' 

The curriculum has been determined by man^ his cuUure, and his so- 
cial institutions. To the extent that he is aware.of himself, his society, 
and his culture, he becomes a significant force in determining through 
the cufriculum his own nature and the quality of his existence. To the 
extent that he is ignorant of his heritage and his present condition, 
however, man forfeits control over his schools and by ^e fault rele- 
gates the future of the race to the mercies of uncontrolled events, 
(p. 73) 

In curriculum that is multicultural, the nature, content, and selection 
of subject matter must be responsive to our pluralistic society, and the 
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tnitactional ttchniquts and^strategi^ muit be respon4ve to the vary- 
ing hteds and Ufestylti of alt leameri. ^ addition to adopting an un- 
dtrlying phUoiophy of afflnning pluralism^ however/ educators must 
also examine and apply sources and influencei of ourriculum from a 
mtdticultural perspective, 

fiouf cts for Cuniculuin Dtvtlopmenti 
A MulticultUFal Ferspective 

The three sources of curriculum development identified above — ^the 
learner, society^ and subject matter— will provide the direction for our 
discussion of curriculum development from a multicultural perspective. 

The philosophy and psychological principles that guided Sadies of 
the learner^ as evidenced by the ^ild-centered schools^ for ii^ance/ 
would seem to have been appropriate for addressing tlie needf/,inter- 
esti, and purposes of students who were racially and culturally differ- 
ent The focus on the self-expression^ needS/ and interests of the indi- 
vidual learner could well have served as a means to develop a curricu- 
lum that was neither ethnocentric in nature nor essentially unrespon- 
sive to the needs of a diverse American population. The curriculum ex- 
periences of a child-centered school described by Rugg and Shumaker 
(1928)^ for example/provided a '"program of work"' with a wide range 
of activities that could have promoted acceptance and affirmation of 
cultural relativism. Theities and activities, such as ''The Study of 
Eskimos'' (Grade 1), 'The Story of the Growth of Chica^ (Grade 
3), "Colonial History" (Grade S), and 'Toems of American Life"' 
(Grade 6), clearly indicated possibilities for pluralistic approaches. 
However^ it is difficult to find examples in the child-centered move- 
ment of actual attempts to affirm cultural diversity. 

Advocates of society as a source wanted to maintain a relevant con- 
nection between the real world and curriculum content. Analysis of a 
pluralistic society could have provided a wealth of possibilities for 
making this connection, but advocates o£ society as a source were 
basically concerned with adjusting students to existing social norms. 
Skilbeck (1975) refers to these advocates as "carrying on their par- 
ticular pursuits-ignorant of or indifferent to" (p, 29) a changing cul- 
ture. This approach claimed to have analyzed the nature of society and 
society's demands on the individual as a basis for curriculum develop- 
ment. In fact, in its role as the "reflector" of society, it maintained the 
status quo and thus inhibited social change. 
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Besidti ifrving ai a source for curriculum develoipnierit; society in- 
fluencei curriculum devglopintnt. The nature of a society and the con- 
ditions within it are powerful forces for directing eur^culum, A free 
and open society^ for example, provides opportunities for healthy,, 
critical debate and enables educators to design and implement curricu- 
lum necessary for all individuals to develop to their full potential. The 
nature of society helps answer such important questions as Who will 
be^ucated? What should the schools teach? and Who will be respon- 
siblf^for the education of children? Economic, social, and political fac- 
tors that operate within a society also haye a tremendous impact on 
curriculum development. In recent years, for example, technological 
innovations, wars, Congressional legislation. Supreme Court decisions, 
and the civil aghts movement have influenced education in general 
^nd curriculum development in particular. Although the use of society 
as the major source continues to encourage debate among curriculum 
scholars, greater attention must belaid to ^the racial, cultural, and 
class dimensions of our society. Racially and culturally different indi- 
viduals must be encouraged to contribute to, and receive rewards from, 
society. 

Probably the oldest and most frequently used form of curriculum 
organization is subject^centered organization,^ with its origins in Greek 
and Roman liberal arts studies. Although subject-centered organiza- 
tion transmits culture in teems of what knowledge is considered to be 
of greatest worth, subject matter is usually predetermined. As a result, 
the objectives of learning are limited in scope, and the "passive con- 
cept of learning" prevails (Taba, 1962, p. 390), The Interests, needs, 
and experiences of students are often secondary to the mastery of 
subject matter. In short, subject-centered organization has tended to 
ignore the problems and needs of learnerss^nd society, while fostering 
specialized competenfce. 

In 1960 Jerome Bruner, a primary advocate of disciplfne-centered 
organization, articulated the rationale that guided the cur- 
reform movement of the post-Sputnik erai "The curriculum 
?ject should be determined by the most fundamental unden- 
standing that can be achieved of the underlying principles that give 
structure to that subject" (p. 31). In 1971 Bruner virtually retracted 
the above statement and strongly criticized the discipline-centered ap- 
proach: I 

■ ^ ft 

7 Many curriculum schoUri, when diicussing content organiiation, distinguiih 
bttween subject-centered, di5cipline=qentered, and broad^fields design. See, for 
, Taba (1962 , pp. 384=J95) and ZaU (1976, pp. 397=408), 
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I bdlev€ I %voiild b€ quite Mtisfltd to declare, if not a moratorium^ 
Jlimi ioaitthing of i d^^tmphasU on mattm that h^ve to do vdth the 
itmcturf of hiitory, the itmcturt of phyiics, the nature of mathe^ 
nifitieal eoniiit^cV/ and deal with curriculum r^t||^ in the context of 
the problemi that face us. We «^ht better koicem ourselvei with 
how^hese problems can be solved, not juit bf prac^cal action^ but by 
putting knowledge/ whtrever we find it and in whatever form we And 
it, to work £n thtse ^aiiive tailp .... The issue is one of man^s 
capacity for creating a culture^ podety/ and technology that not. only 
feed him but ke^ him caring and belonging, (as quoted in Zaii, 1976, 
p. 406) 

Brunar further connmtnttd \ 

Vwe ihall kill ourselvei^ as a society and as human beings, unless we 
imress our efforti to redreising' the deep, deep wounds that we in^ 
flict on the poor, the outcast, those who somehow do not fit within 
our caste system— be they black or dispossessed in any way. (as 
quoted in Tanner and Tanner, 197B, p, 279) 

Bmner's acknowlfdgmerit of iociety'i indifference to\racially and 
culturally different groups in curriculum development eloqHently and 
accurately characterizes the entire curiiculum field. Schools must op- 
erate ai instruments for the intelligent direction of social change, not 
merely as reflectors of society. Educators must take seriously Bruner^s 
words, "'We shall kill ourselves, as a society and as human beings . . 
and translate them into an agenda for action. This agenda must in- 
volve teachers in a nieaningful and sustaining manner, wherein their 
role in curriculum development is clearly conceptualized and carried 
out. 



The Rolt oSjhe Teacher in Cuiriculum Development 



Current literature on teacher centers, inservice education, teacher 
unions, and other professional organizations indicates a growing sup- 
port for active teacher involvement in curriculum development. Yet the 
current consensus regarding the teacher's role is that although teachers 
should participate, either they do not have time to do so because of all 
their other school obligations/ they do not have adequate knowledge 
of particular curriculum theories or the process of curriculum develop- 
ment as a whole^ or they do not view ^rticipation as a professional 
responsibility (Zais, 1976, p. 477). Given these constraints, the perti- 
nent question is. How can teachers parti^pate? Resolution of this prob- 
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\m dmandt the mation of real opportunities through insarvica edu- 
cation^ which requiref §ufBdent amounts of timt_during school hours^ 
adequate training in curriculum theory and design, and accept ance by 
teacheri and adminiitratori alike of the teacher's profeiiional reaponsU 
bility for curriculum development. 

Translated into mora ipaciflc terms, the creation of real opportuni- 
titg f^uirei a daAnition of tha teacher's role in curriculum develop- 
ment in terms of what each teacher in a given locale can and should 
be expected to do. Although "sufficient amounts of time during school 
hours/' fof example^ will vary from diitrict to district^ "sufflcient'^ 
ihduld not signify an inservice session one afternoori per month. 
School districts should allow extended periods of time for regular in- 
volvement of tcachers^ — ^as part of a teaching load^ — through additional 
summer emploBnent, intensive short-term sessions, or leaves of ab- 
sence from clflHoom duties. 

In addition, teachers should have adequate training in curriculum 
theory and design. This training should include' a broader understand- 
ing of curriculum foundations and principles in order to assure effec- 
tive implfmentation. As Herron (1971) found, "Teachers, as a group, 
have little knov^ledge of the foundational aspects, or rationale, of . . . 
new programs. What they do with them, therefore, beari little re- 
semblance to the uses for whicK they wire designed" (pp. 47-52). 

Blame for teacher inadequacy in curriculum development must be 
shared by teacfier education institutions and state and lo^al education 
agencies as well as teachers themselves. Teacher education institutions 
tend to omit substantive consideration of curriculum issues from pre- 
service teacher preparation programs. This omission contributes to a 
tendency among teachers to abdicate responsibility by accepting cur- 
riculum speciflcations developed outside their classrooms. State and 
local education agencies tend ^ limit teacher decision-making in cur- 
riculum to operationalizing general policy in individual classrooms. 

Discusiing teacher responsibility in curriculum development, Unruh 
(197S) concluded: 

For teachers or their informed represf ntativei to avoid involvement 
in deciiion-making about curriculum objectives is professionally ir- 
responsible .... Part of [the] responsibility ... is teacher recognition 
of the complex nature of curriculum development and the need for ex- 
partise of many varieties. If teachers themselves cannot contribute 
the competencies that are needed in the process ... it is their respon- 
sibility either to develop these skills collectively or to invite other 
competent persons into the curriculum dialogue, (p, 106) 
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Teachers need a variety of skills to participate actively and effectively 
in currictUum development, T^ese skills include working with groups 
,to diagnose curriculum concerns, developing plans and objectives from 
these concerns, and translating the concerns into cufriculum possibili- 
ties (Taba, 1962). Eisentials for participation in curriculum develop- 
ment include (a) sufficient knowledge of the content of specific fieldi 
to select ideas and content samples, {b) sufficient knowledge of learn- 
^ ars and the learning process to select and sequence learnmg activities^ 
and (c) sufficient knowledge of procedures for diagnosing, evaluating, 
and interpreting data. Continuous self-improvement in curriculum 
Q6mp^0t\ce should be the Mpfessional responsibility of each teacher. 
Local school districts can p&vide opportunities for such self-imgrovfe- 
ment through inservice prdgrams designed to promote dialogue and 
inquiry among all participants in curriculum development. 

Through a dialogue'inquiry model for inservipe education (cf. Fried- 
man/ 1973), teachers and curriculum specialists can negotiate botli the 
process and the content of curriculum development, implementation, 
and ^valuation. Dialogue and inquiry can strengthen the four abilities 
necessary for participants to improve curriculum: (a) ability to ques- 
tion existing reality, (BV ability to draw general lessons from concrete 
experience, (c) ability tdltest those lessons in practice, and (d) ability 
to examine results sincerely (Friedman, 1973/ pp. 232-237), Teachers 
should not only understand and concur in the purposes of the cur- 
riculum they are to implement; they should also have a voice in deci- 
sion-making that affects their individual classrooms. Equally impor- 
tant, curriculum desigrrers must understand the applicability and feasi- 
bility of their efforts (Whitely, 1971, p, 45), an understanding that can 
be gained only througK dialogue^ and inquiry with teachers who will 
eventually implement the curriculum, 

Muiticultural Curriculums and the Teacher's Role 
in Planned Change\ 

The foregoing discussion of the teacher's role curriciflum develop-* 
ment is broadly conceived. The^role of the teacher in developing multi'^ 
cultural curricjulums can be more specificall/ defined. Multicultural 
gurriculums prpvide teachers and students alike with a framework for 
learning aHout ap important facet of American society. The teacher's 
role in prizing di\;^ersity is crucial, and success in developing and im- 
plementing Arriculums to meet the goals of multicultural education is 
largely dependent on the teacher. 

Q ; 
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In defining tht rolts of teicheri and other educators in curriculum 
devtlqpmmt, the netd^for curriculuni to be planned must be kept 
uppennoit in mind. A curriculum is, by most descriptioni^ iimilarjo 
- tfiat proposM by Tanner and Tanner (1975) i_ 

the planned and guidtd Itaming txperitnce§ and intendtd learning 
outcomeg^ formulated through the iys lama tic reconstruction of knowl-j 
edge and txperience, under the, auspices o^ the ichool, for the learner's ^ 
continuoui and willful growth in personal-sociil compttence. (p, 45) 

Most critici of curriculum, including Broudy (1966), Cremin (1956), 
Sand and Myers (1967), and Taba (1962), agree that cufriculum ap- 
"^©ach^s lend to be theoreticaHy weak, to be piecemeal in design, to 
emphasize a single principle rather than total integration, and to foster 
a pattern of either-or thinking in both development and implementa- 
tion, Ai Uhruh'(1975) urjed. 

The challenge thus becomes one of taking curriculum development 
^ out of the ''accidentar' category and introducing some form of gen- 
ffal rational input into pJanning/ while maintaining the' participation 
and integrity of the perions and groups involved, (p, 29) 
To develop curriculums that rfipond to the prevalent neglect of 
pluraliim in American schooling, school districts must develop com- 
tprehensive insfervice programs^ for tReir instructional, administrative, 
and special services personnel At the^ foundation of such programs 
should be recognition of the need for planned change to eliminate 
racism, sexism, and classism,^ 

According to Chin and Benne (1976),^ there are three major types 
of strategies for effecting planned change: empirical-rational, power- 
coercive, and normative-reeducative/ EmpificfaUrational strategies as- 
sume first/ that people ^tm "guided by reason"' and second, "that they 
will utilize some rational calculus of self-interest in determiniitg needed 
changes in behavior" (p. 24). Although simple and reaionable equity 
demands relevant curriculum^ and improved educational^ opportuni- 
ties for all children, reason seems to have disappeared when one spe- 
dflcaHy examines, for example, representative reading scores, limited 
motivation to achieve dmoAg femaleg, and dropout rates of minority ^ 
students. Despite the condition of American education as described 

*The foliowing portion of thii paper is adapt A from Developing ^nd Implef 
msnting Multicultural In-Service Teacher EducatiQrt ProgramBf prtpartd by the 
authors for the Nitlonil Council of States on Inservice Education^ November 1976. 

^ The extendfd discussion of strategies for planned change that followi ii 
basfd on tht frameworks proposed by Chin Ind Benne. 
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by th^ Report of the Natioml Adbi$ory CommiBBhn on Cml Bis- 
orderg (1968), ichools and teacher , preparation institutions alike have 
coniiitently maintainiid an ethnocentric focus. Empirical-rational 
strategies have had little, if any, effect on educational opportunities 
for the culturally different. * 

" TTie second type of strategy, powtr-coercive, emphasizes the use of 
political, economic, legal, and/fir moral sanctions to bring about de- 
sired change. Within the last 25 years, American courts and legisla- 
tures have issued mandates to eliminate segregated Jacilities; increase 
^^quitable educational opportunity for the linguistSally different; pro- 
nibit discrimination in federal employment j expand programs for the 
education of handicapped children, bilingual learners, adults, and 
Native Americans; and prohibit sex diserimination in schooling. De-^' 
spite these and similar mandates, as well as subsequent. Executive 
Orders and concomitant sanctions for noncompliance, we as a natio^ 
have mjoved as if ''with all deliberate sloth." Power-coerriVe strategfes, 
by Ihemselves, tend not to succeed because they seek to ''change ihe 
masses through implementing political and economic deemed 
desirable'' (Buchanan, 1975, p. 151) without making pwRsions to 
reeducate the people who are to implenTent the desired chanle: 

rWhen a change has been legitimized by law, it is often assumed ... 
that ihe desired chan|e has been made, when in fact the only thing 
that has been accomplished is the act of bringing the force of legiti- 
macy to bear on the desired change. Those who are to C|krry out the 
-defired change are still without th^ new knowledgt, new ikills, ntw 
attitudes, and ntw value orientatibns with"which to bring about the 
change/ (p., 151) ' ' ^ . 

Neither, empirical-rational ^^nor power^coercive strategies have effec-^ 
tively responded to the needs of a pluralistic nation. For inservice ed-'^ 
ucation to be effective, we must adopt a strategy thbt, in Associate Jus-- 
tice Brennan's terms, eliminai^s discrimination "root and branch" from 
America's schools. To this end we propose using the third type of 
strategy, normative'reeducative^ for inservice programs. 

Normative-feeducative strat^ej assume that people are guided in 
their actions/ nojt by reason or external coercion, but primarily by 
"socially funded and comniunicated ^neanings, Morms, ahnd institutions, 
in brief by a normative culture. At the personal level, [they] Are guided 
by internalized meanings, habits, and values" (Chin and Benne 19?6 
p, 31). ^ - 

*■ . ■ ' 

dreen v. County School Board of New Kent Co., Va.. 391 U.S. 430 (1968). . ^ 
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Chitigei in patttmi of action or practict are, tharefore^ diangai, not 
alone in the rati3n|l informational equipment of men, but at the p€r- 
ional l^vAf in habiti an4 valuei ai well and/ at the socic^Itural levels . 
changei are alterationi iji normative itmcturei and In institutional^ \ 
ized Folti and relationihips, 0 well as in cognitive and perceptual 
Qqentitioni. (pp. 31»J2) ^ ■ " * 

omiatiyi-r^ducative strategies demand exploratibn 'and refonnula- 
tion of o^t'i transactions with forces in one's environment. They re- 
qmrt people to participate in -their own reeducation, which focusei 
con^rehensively on no^rmative, cognitive, and perceptual changes. 

Normative reeducation is accc^plished by change agents" bringing 
^direct planned intervention to bear on the 'lives of individuals whose 
behavior is to ^be altered. Such intervention requires recognition of the 
elements of effective reeducative strategies (Chin and Benne, W76, 
pp, 31-32). When one applies these elements to potentially effective 
inservice education, a corollary set of elements emerges for multicul- 
tural inservice program. Table 3 'presents both sets of elements. 



I Foriii and CoQtent of Multicultural ^ ' 
Inservice Programs 

Before appropriate and effective curriculums and educational strat- 
egies can be implemented^ educators must address a new challenge — 
reeducation of professionals through inservice programs. We propose 
a three-phase process to develop an understanding among educators^ 
of the necessity for multicultural education and to promote a strong 
^commitment to its irnplementrtion. The three phases are awareness 
mnd recognition, appreciation and acceptance, and affirmation. 

The awareness-and-recognition phase entails interactions with one- 
self^ with others, and with appropriate materials to understand the 
nature ar^d impact of prejudice arid discrimination. The appreciation- 
and-agceptance phase involves the acquisition of substantive knowl- 
edge to lead pducators to an appreciation of racial, cultural, and in^ 
dividual variations as differences rather than deficiencies; the final 
stige of this phase should be the acceptance of our pluralistic society 
and a declaration of the need for multicultural education: The affirma- 
tion phase focuses on the actual development, impl|mentation, and 
evaluation of multicultural experiences in the total school setting. Al- 
though each of the three phases has unique and specific emphases, all 
have shared and interrelated elements. 
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Table 3, R^ncative SiraUgkt for Mnltic^tard buetois^ Teashef Idneatlon* 

^ ^ . . ^ . , 

Retducativt Strategies Multkulhiral Xnservite Teacher .Educa- 

tion Stfiitegies 



Einpha§t§ should be placed on the 
client's "involvemtnt in worEing 
out programi of change and Im^ 
pFovement for hlmielf" or herself. 



Although more adequate infofma- 
tion mlihl be uieful in bringing 
about the desired change, it is im^^ 
perative that one coi^sider the pos- 
sibility that the problems ''lie in the 
attitudes, values, norms^ and the 
external and internal relationships" 
of cl_.ients. \ 
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3. Change agents must work "mutual- 
ly and collaboratively'" with clients 
to define and solve problemi. 



'"Nonconicious elements which im- 
pede problem solution must be 
brought into consciousness and 
publicly examined and reconstruct- 
ed/' * 



1, Emph^^s should be placed on the 
edilcato^ involvement In working out 
programs ^f change and improvement 
^or himself herself and hir or her 
students. Although iniervice pro- 
grams should be facilitated by indi- 
viduals who are supportive of the 
deilred change and knowledgeable 
about ways to effect this change^ edu- 
cators must ftel a, sense of direct 
ownership in jhe design^ develop- 
ment, implementation^ and evaluation 
of the programs. ^ 

2. To* develop and implement multicul- 
tural curriculums, educators must 
have more adequate and accurate in- 
formation related to the various di- 
mensions of all cultures. Tor educators 
to use the newly acquired knowledge 
effectively, however, they must elimi- 
nate negativfe attitudes and patholog- 
ical norms from their repertoire of 
beliefs and values. 

3, Programs of planned change relating 
to cultural pluralism demand collab- 
orati>?te efforts to define and resolve 
problems at Kand openly and honest- 
ly. Support and involvement are re- 
quired from al^ parties concerned-^ 
participants (instructional, adminis- 
trative, and special services pel"ion- 
nel), facilitators, community mem- 
bers, state departments of education, 
teacher organizations^ and teacher 
preparation institutions alike. 

4. Normative reeducation requiref a con- 
stant and consistent pattern of dia- 
logue and inquiry through which edu- 
cators can, in a nonthreatening envi- 
ronment, define and solve classroom 
problems that are essentially grounded 
in normative beliefs about culturally 
different students. 
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Tabic J eontiiiiied 



Retducativf Stralegies 



Multicultura] Insarvice Teacher Ediica^ 
Hon Stratggias 



Mfthodi; cenctpti^ and reiourcei 
of thf bfhavioral scisncei ihould 
fe€ applied **if!fctivt!y, relevantly^ 
$nd appropriately" in order to fe- 
iolvt ihe probitmi at hand. 



To effectivtly brlB^flbout multicu!- 
tura! curriculu^^flnservice pFograms 
must appiy^^Cniany resourcts as poi^ 
sib!e fro^ the behavioral sciences^ — * 
*'st!fctivtly, rtlevantly, and appropri^ 
ateiy/' Multicultural education ra- 
qtiires curricuiumi different from thai 
required for the conversion to wtft- 
rici, and much more than inierting^ 
"una bomba" or "soul food" or light- 
ing firicrackers for the Chinese New 
Ytar, It requires a total integra- 
tion of all facets of life that constitute 
culture and therefore demands the 
widest range of resources possible for 
curriculum development and imple^ 
mentation, ' 



*Stratfgif3 Ilitrd in the Ipft^hand csi|imn ^f^ p^raphriigd frsni Chin ind Bpnn^, 1976, p^i^i 



The first phase ihould be designed to increase self-awareness and 
self-understanding for each educator involved. This phase may repre- 
sent the largest obstacle to achievement of multicultural edutation. 
Too often, educators demonstrate a lack of avsrareness of prejudice and 
discrimination. Indeed, some deny their very existence, AUport (1958) 
suggested that this denial takes two forms. Persons with deeply in- 
grained prejiidices feel so insecure that acknowledging their prejudices 
is threatening. Others, who accept the status quo automatically, mani- 
fest this denial by assuming that the ''prevailing system of caste and 
discrimination [is] . . . externally fiKed"' (p. 464). In Allport's words,N. 

Those who are deeply prejudiced are inclined to deny that they are 
prejudictd. Lacking personal insight they are unable to take an ob- ^ 
jective view of conditions in their community [and in the^nation as a 
whole]. Even a citizen without prejudices of his own is likely ^o blind 
himself to injustices and tensions which, if acknowledged; could only 
upset the even tenor of his life, (pp. 464-46J) 

Confrontations with one's feelings of prejudice are unsettling apd 
difficult, but those whq, work with children must undertake this strug- 
gle if they sincerely hope^to ^ecOme more aware arid understanding. ^ 

The awareness-and-recognition phase must begin by encouraging 
'each individual to define^is or her perceptions of racism, sexism, and 
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dasiiszn. Throi^h a dialogue-inquiry approach (cf, Friedman, 1973) 
people can sharl their feelings, beliefs, and attitudes in order to clarify 
assumptions the^hold about themselvei and others. As Goodson 
(1973) explains, ^ 

It ii front dialogue, ficilitated by tha interpersonal competencies of 
particfpanti^ that the specific functioni bf inquiiy (dtscribinf and 
evaluating reality, fonnulatmg and analyzing problems, setting goals, 
elaborating and examining aUematiye plans^ acting to implement a 
plan f^ changing reality) are generated and give^ form and meaning. 
Dialogue activatef haguiry. It enables group members to ratee and 
aniwer questions and to state and consider alternatives regarding ^ 
specific function of inquiry, (p. 3) ^ 

In an inservice settings the structured interaction of the dialogue-in- 
quiry format facilitates meaningful communication among colleagues. 
Alternatives for improving the educational environment can thus ^e 
generated^ , 

The awareness-and-recognition phase must also include an efiam- 
-inationof the impact of prejudice and discrimination'^n-indi¥idual 
and groups. More important, it must explore the manner in which 
schools and other social institutions perpetuate discriiAnation, By ex- 
amining areas such as the following, educators should develop a 
deepened insight into their ^wn practices: 

• traditional socialy vocational and educational patterns of minorities^ 
women, and the handicapped; 

• a class analysis of minorities and women; 

• 'iheJegal status of wonMn and enforcement of laws in relation to 

minorities, women, an^the handicapped ; 

• religious Hoctrines and practices regarding minorities and women; 

• employment goiicies and practices, along with differintial incomes,, 
for mih'onlres, wbmen, and the handicapped; 

• enrollment pattetns-in institutions of higher learning; 

• mass-media representation of minorities, women, and the handi- 
capped. 

In sum, the awareness-and-recognition phase can be' translated Into 
the following y^rific objectives as a minimum for inservice* educa- 



• clarification^ analysis, and assessment of the values, beliefs, norms, 
3^d standards held by each individual; 



Far a detailed list of objectives used in a normative=reeducatiVe program in 
human relations, see Buchanan (1^75, p. 160), 
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• exmnuAatiDh^of th€ forcf t of racism, s^ciim, and claisism in lodety 
' ^andltht impiict o( these forces on th^ experitnce of both minority- 
. groifc me*b€ri,.and those of the Mjority culhirt (see C. Grant, 

Ifzia); ^ j ' — 

• evaluation of jhe manner in which American inititutions, especially 
ichools/ pe^^€^etf discriminati©n m\d prejudice.** ? 

The iignificancrpf this flTi| ^a%e of feeducation cannot be overstated; 
it must be addressed and accpmpJiilhed before the ultimate goal of 
multicultufal curriculums can he af^^rtfeH. 

The iacond, phase of rerfticatioh^ust be^consciously planned 1^ 
promote appreciation and^cceptarufce.df r.acial,^ultural,,and indi 
differences. and of their ri^t to eyist. 'Blip pha^e should provide edu- 
cators with iignificant informati6n about tht|^ Various i^^i^^^^rifeions., of 
races, ^cultures, and individual s//rhis can be accomplished through a 
variety of activities — ^workshpp^, seminars, formal cQurseS/ laboratory 
or microtcaching, apd informal and casual interaction, Long'^erm piroj- 
ects— to select^ adapts develop/ and assess curriculuwi and materials- 
can also play an irnportant rol^. 

Educators need -assistance in acquiring historical, p^sycho logical, 
sodologicaj, physiological, political economic, and linguistic informa- 
tion relevant to education for a plt^ralistic society. Substantive knowl- 
edge in these areas is necessary for educators to realize more^fully the 
importance of incorporating pluralism daily into every facet of school 
life. The fofiowing examples in each of these areas suggest one direc- 
tion that inservice eduratipn- might take. The information discussed is 
by no means alli^ncornpassing; it only touches |he surface of informa- 
tion that can promote appreciation and acceptance of cultural pluradism. 

1. HiBtofical mfpmiatiofu Educato/s should acquire histdrical infor- 
mation that identifies and substantiates contributions @f individuals 
from all ra^s and cultures, including examples frgm cdntemporary 
American life. The con|ributibns of ordinary men and WOTnen as well 
as those of famous people should be dipcussed. Through such discus- 
sions educators can begin to realize the absurdity of celebrating differ- 
ent cultures only at specified times— for example, celebrating black 
culture only during Black History Week ot Puerto Rican culture only 
on Puerto Rican Discovery D«y— when they shoul^,.^^cknowledged 
throughout the school year. 



The dif Unction between the terms "discrimination" and "prejudice" is clearly 
jnade by Allpoft (igSS): "Discriminatipn usually has to dl with common cultural 
praetices closely linked with the prfvailing social system, rwhereas the term pr^j- 
udidB refers tspecialli to the attitudinal structure of a giv^n personality" (p. 476). 
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2, Psychological and BOciological information. PiycfiQlogy and so- 
dqlogy cm provide' information concerning similarities and differ- 
mcti among people. A pfychological undefstanding of human be- 
- havior Bind human needi is essential to understand, for example, that 
all people desire satisfaclion of iuch human needs as securky, love^ 
and self-este«n in their pursuit of self-actualization (Maslow, 1954), 
From a sociolc^ical standpoint, educators can more fully appreciate 
alternative lifestyles based on cultural patterns and preferences; roles 
and relationshipi in alternative family structures; socialization pat*- 
terns; value systems; and the different ways in which people work, 
worship/and spend their, leisure time, Noar (1971) appropriately sum- 
marized this issue I 

Developmtnt of [an educatpr's] lensitivity depends, to a coniiderablt 
degrc€, upon knowledge of the environment in which a child has his 
beiftg, of the social forces that impinie upon him> of the nature of hJs 
people, (p, 2) , * ' 

3. PhyBiqlogical information. Information regarding individual dif- 
ferences can equip educators to deal with occurrences that might make 
racially and physicallV different children scapegoats in the classroom. 
Each of us has unique nngerprints and teeth; our voices, heights, and 
weights are different; the color of our skin, eyes, and hair varies; and 
even the two sides of our ^aces are different from each other. An under- 
standing that every humin being is distinctly different from' every ^ 
other human being should promote an appreciation and ao^ptance in 
educators of the diversity and uniqueness among people. ( 

4. Economic and political information. Economic and polftical topics 
for consideration are endless. Information on employment policies and 
practices and differential incomes for minorities, women, and the 
handicapped can aid educators in accepting, the fact that inequities 
exist. The legal status of women, as well as the enforcement of laws in 
relation to minorities, women, and the handicapped are other areas 
where disparity could be considered. Through the acquisition of this 
kind of information educators can not only examine the manner in 
which they might perpetuate inequities in the classroom, but they can 
also acquaint children with the variety of economic and political op- 
tions available, 

5. LinguiBtic information, tnmrmation that clearly demonstrates the 
distinction between language differences and linguistic deficiencies 
might help educators grow in supporting a multilingual/multidialectal 
society (se^^N^folnick, 1976). Ways in which thf English language re-^ 
fleets and transmits information about both majority and minority 
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culturti should fat acknowlfdged. Fufthef, educators should under- 
discriminatory power of racist and sexist language, A greater 
understanding of uses of language and communication styles as cul- 
tural tools should enable educators to more effectively promote ap- 
propriate communication in a classroom environment. 

Critical analyses of instructional materials and media used in local 
classrooms can forther encourage appreciation and acceptance. 
Through such analyses educators can become cognizant of the omis- 
sions, biases, and stereotypes that materials overtly and covertly dis- 
play (ste G. Grant, 1974), By determining how many minorities, 
women, and handicapped people a^e represented in children's mater- 
ials, and by examining who plays what role, educators can more ac- 
curately perceive how cultural and individual differences are portrayed. 
Educators should also have extensive experiences in interpreting test 
results to help eliminate the tendency to direct culturally and indivi- 
dually different childrtfn into low-ability or special classes or groups. 
Through these and other similar learning experiences, inser>^ice educa- 
tion can effectively succeed in developing in educators an appreciation 
and acceptance of America's pluralism. In essence, then, the knov^ledge 
gained through this phase would enable educators to declare a belief 
in the need to affirm cultural diversity. 
^ The final phase of reeducation, affirmation, focuses on educators' 
developing, implementing, and evaluating multicultural experiences on 
a regular basis in tl^e school setting. Educators can begin to meet the 
needs of children by- promoting positive self-concepts, fostering 
respect fo> all people, and encouraging equitable educational oppor- 
tunities fdr each and every child. 

Experiences for the affirmation phase should be based on the knowl- 
edge gained in the first two phases. Fundamental to affirmation is the 
inclusion of a wide range of historical and contemporary cultural con- 
tent in curriculum, with specific focus on cultural and individual diver- 
sity in analyzing social and instructional dynamics. Sources for such 
content should include the established disciplines, scholarly research 
and scientific fact, experiential data, and affective data as reflected in 
the fine^and performing arts. 

Learning activities sholild not only acknowledge the existence of 
similarities and differences among people but also promote an examina- 
tion of them, Fqr example, every culture has an oral tradition through 
which favored storiei, songs, poems, and proverbs have been passed 
down.|rom one generation to the next. Such tales reflect the fantasies, 
facts, superstifions, eth.rcal beliefs, and customs of a given culture. At 
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the iame time, these talas present hopes, needs, experiences, and ideas 
coDimon to people in general. By developing activitiei that contrast the 
folklore of varying cultures, teachers can hflp students appredate simi- 
laritiei among people from diverse cultural groups and recognize cul- 
tural characteristics and social, political, arid economic contexts, 
through specific variations on common themes. 

In addition to integrating cultural diversity into the total curriculum 
through learning activities, educators should also ihcorpbraie the cul- 
tural and individual experierfces of children as living resources into 
classroom interaction. When discussing reading assignments v^ith stu- 
dents, for example/ teachers usually direct their questions to the stu- 
dents' experiences/rather than solely to story recall or comprehension. 
To foster muIticTilturalism, however, teachers should encourage and 
pursue discussjons of experiences that result from students' diverse 
backgrounds. My regarding the personal experiences of each child as 
valid and valuable contributions to the classroom, teachers can truly 
affirm diversity, ^ 

Furthermore, educators should regularly involve members of the 
local community and their wealth of resources in classroom activities 
(see Young, 197^, Teachers musVfQr examplt, recognize the various 
capabilities of community members, not only as aides ,pr guest speak- 
er^ on a ^|de range qf topics, but Sso as regular participants in and 
contributors to classrgbm instruction. In* addition, the community's 
physical resources shourB be regularly used as appropriate locations in 
and around which valid and relevant instruction can take place. 

In these w^s teachers can help children becorrie aware of the nature 
and impact of prejudice and discrimination and can promote in them an 
appreciation and acceptance of cultural diversity. This awareness, ap- 
preciatifin, and acceptance, in turn, will aid students in affirming plural- 
ism in their own right, ^^i^f^^ developing and implementing cul- 
turally relevant curyif ulums, activities, and experiences, educators can 
begin to promote alternative lifestyles and value orientations that 
should be recognized, accepted, and encouraged in a pluralistic society. 



Conclusion 

To affirm diversity in American society, school districts must adopt 
an agenda for action to reformulate and redirect the predominantly 
monocultural ^ocus of schooling. Such an agenda must be based on a 
source and philosophy appropriate for multicultural curriculum devel* 
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opmen^. In addition^ school districts must define the role of teacherg 
as integral members of the curriculum development process and 
develop inservice programs to provide them with the necessary frain- 
ing for active participation. Only in this way can learning experiences 
in the classroom^ultimately aid students in daveloping skills for effec- 
tivc/ realistic^ and sensitive interpersonal and intergroup relations- for 
social economic, and political participarton; and fo^ interpretation and 
decision-making in a pluralistic society. . 
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^chodl-Focused Cuniculum 
Development and Inservice 
Xeaf her Education 

Robert G. Gough 

Diicussion of the notion of curriculum development (or curriculum 
changa or curriculum innovation) is likely to hk lesf than adequafe 
unless there is first $ clarificatiDn of wha4 curriculum is and how it be- 
came so. Tlie term "curriculum" usually refers to the structural ar- 
rangement of areas of knovvledge in school^^uch a use implies an 
objectivity in vvhich knowledge is regarded ^ a defined set of facts 
cohstituting a cognitive "map" that exists quite independently of 
classroom activity. Teacher and students set out to acquire a portion 
of this externality, perhaps after sortie predigestion by the teacher. 

Such a view is inadequate in that curriculum needs to be seen irt 
addifion as a product of what people say and do in classrooms. School 
knowledge thus becomes a social construct, derived in the main from 
the interactions of individuals and groups that are thems^ves socially 
an J historically located in particular contexts. Knowledge then is seen 
as something that is not qnly transmitted but also socially constructed. 

In a manner similir to the first view of curriculum above, curriculum 
development has largely been typified by centralized teams producing 
resource material, sometimes for teachers, sometimes for students^ 
sometimes for both, in a framework that treats curriculum as material 
handed down by the innovators for the teacher to distribute. Just as 
curriculum is seen as iiidependent of students (knowledge as independ- 
ent of the knower) and teaching is seen in terms oi a "trajisrnission*^ 
model, so curriculum development is seen— in tlie research, develop- 
ment, and dissemination model at least— as the work of experts at the 
center, while at the periphery stands the teacher, viewed at best as a 
neutral transmitter of curriculum, at worst as someone who will foul 
it up (and so^needs training to cope with it). ^ 
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"Schools Council CurT^ulum Projects^ 

JFhis seems to have been the model largely a^dopted by the early 
pfojects of the British Schools Council (and By the Nuffield Foundation 
projects that pfecedtd them). The Schools Council for Curriculum and 
Examinatiofns— to*g^ its full title— was established in the mid 196di 
and consists essentially of a set of commTOees aiid a small perm^ent 
staff whose major task is to service th^ committees. There afe subject 
com^jlttees covering all areas of the curriculum, recomidendations 
from which go to policy committees^ called Steering Committefis A, B, 
and C and concerned respectively with curriculum matters for studefits 

ages 2-16, l\cl6, and 14-18, Th/ decisions of these committees are 
channeled into the executive Programme Comnrittee, which determiries 
priorities and, coordinatirte ^ith the Finance Committee, allQcates 
funds. ' ^ ^ ' 

Thus, a proposal for a potential project passes through various com- 
mittees, a majority of whose member/ (except for the Finance Com- 
mittee) are practicing teachers. The Schools Council's program is fi- 
nanced jointly— and equally— by 'the local education authorities in a 
consortium and the United Kingdom's department ^f Education and 
Science/ However, the Schools Council' is autonomous in determining 
the nature and extent of its program. 

There is, then, extensive involvement of teachers in the working of 
jhe Council, and, of course, teachers are frequently members of project 
teams. In the light of such considerable pafticipation by practi^^ 
teachers, it is perhaps surppising that mfescenter-periphery model was 
not modifiei-earlier. Those concerned may^^ve been ieduced by the 
rationality of the model (or perhaps it was considered the only model 
available). No doubt, curriculum development by centralized teams 
has some advantages. For example, it gathers the expertise and experi- 
ence of a number of people in one place, aHow'ing good commxmica- 
tion and the concentration of resources. No douBt also, this style of 
curriculum developnient produced sortie first-rate materials sfof 
both students and teachers. However, the"^vast amount of activity in 
the creation of materials'at the center has not always been reflected in 
commensurate changes i^ classroom practice. *This may have been 
largely because of inadequate dissemination prccedures. Up to about 
three years ago, funding of Schools Council projects made no provi- 
sion for dissemination and "after care," the practice being to let pub- 
lishers take whatever measures they believed necessary to get the ma- 
t#fials to appropriate audi^ccs. Rc^ntly the need to build dissemina- 
tipn into the project at an; early stage has been recognized. 
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It perhaps needs emphasizing that the Schbole Council h^s no powfer 
to enforce the use of project materials, in ajfy sckool Xneither; incident- 
-ally, has anyonr^eUeJ. It has been argued that in. its desire not to be 
seen as seeking to intei-fere with the autonojBy of the head teacher and 
the school staff, the Schools Goun^l has 'been so reticent in its ap- 
proach af to prodiS^e a negative reaction to project materials/ ' ^ 

With all its shqttcomirtgs th^chools Council has made significant 
pTogrejs in producing | favorabte clirpate foe development and has 
jnade alFeiTiendous^breakthroufb in^^wl^ing practicing teactiers in its 
wo^. A critid^m' that i^ay i/e leveled is the tendency for curriculuffi 
deveTopment to. take 'tJie form (as indicate^ earlier) of the pro^uction^ 
of materials by a centrrft^am; and^tHe implications of this. ^ . - 

.Teadhers are of|en under great stress, from coping with the very 
severe (and 'often extraciffriculaf) demands made on them. They may 
be iorgiven for regarding project ■^materials^initially, anyway— as a 
liteline, a rteady-made package that w.ill alleviate (if not cure) their 
troubles. The model here seems to be one in which solutions are 
sought for currictilum. problems. But all too often attention is fdcused 
on surface symptoms rather than the utiderlykig processes that affect 
.curriculum outcomes. Consequently vvhat tends to be acquired by 
teachers exposed to curriculum development is the surface manifesta- 
tion of curriculum change (enshrined in resource ''packi" perhaps); 
the '^eep structure'' of the curriculum process is hardly transmitted at 

all^ ^ . . , 

Clearly those who bertefit most from curriculum projects are the 
pr^ect team members themselvei. Hence ideally we rieed to think in 
terms of 4 teacher's undergoing a curriculum development experience 
in total— that is, diagnosis, design, production, implementation, &nd 
evaluation. The recent work of the Schools Council in providing sup- 
port and resources for locally initiated progra^ns of curriculum innova- 
tion has gone some way in this direction. For many people, however, 
curriculum, development will be something done by others, and in- 
novators face the problem of producing something that is appropriate, 
accessible, and acceptable to their larger population. 



Shi£ling)the Emphasis to Process and Practice 

The emphasis needs shifting, then, toward a view of curriculum 
that has a concern with process rather than products. If one is not in- 
volved in selli:% a product, then one is not concerned with success in 
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S^^me narrow sense (dnd after all, one can always be successful if one 
itms low enough}. Teachers are not looked upon as deficient requiring 
retraining to deal with the change. TGhchers' (and students') classroom 
practices are seen as the source of curriculum, not just Ihe^transmitter 
of4t. (This latter^vicwirof value in indicating the shortcomfn'gs of the 
so-called "classical'^lT linear curriculum models, but it is itself inade- 
quate in not takl^account of (the wider contexts of which teachers' 
tivity is a.-^parQ ""4 

In lookLrfg at i^service education and^training for curriculum dev^l- 
^ppment, then, it^ems apprupriate to start from .teachers' practice: 
Teachers are more iikely tL^^become involve^ in curriculum innovation 
^ if they can see how it applies to them in their individual situations, f 
central task fo^thejeacher educator is to help teachets locate them- 
selves in their partic^ar context and to enable them, to reflects their 
practice and the featu^s of the context that affect their practice, / 

The^ teacher seeWng further professional development has tended to 
be confined to^on€ of two possflnle r^tes, which for convenient- may 
be labeled ''academic'' and '^praGtical/' The academic roufe has g^er^^ 
ally involved the seeking of f urther^ualifications -^a higher degree, a. " 
diploma, etc. (often in areas somcwhat'divorced from classroom reali= ^ 
ties). It thus has tended to bring higher status and fewards and, ffe- 
quently, pitimotion j^o positions outside classroom teaching. The prac- 
tical type of inservice education' ha'^bcen concerned with day-to-day, 
bread-and-butter issues—new methods, techniques in such areas as 
modern mathematics, approaches to geograpHy, etc. Although very 
^ relevant to the improvement of work in classrooms, this approach has 
tended to bring little extrinsic reward. It is desirable and possible to 
combine these kinds of inservice education and produce programs that 
are both relevant, in terms of their rclatiohship to what goes on in 
classrooms, and rigorous, in terms of their intellectual weight and theij*^ 
validity for accreditation purposes. ^ r 



In service Curriculurn Developnienl* 
A School-Focused Model 

The curriculum is the raison d'etre of schools. Teachers and ad- 
ministrators do, of course, devote much time to other matters, and 
necessarily so, hut only to facilitate the central business of curriculum. 
It follows that curricuhun drvelopment should be high on the agenda 
of any inservice trachvr CHiucation pro^^ram. 
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Much curriculum development Has arisen in response to a perceived 
national need. What should not be ignored is the desirability of pro- 
viding a supportive framework within which teachers pan reflect on 
their individual curriculum contexts. Much can be accomplished by 
means of courses, conferences, seminars, and workshops with col- 
leagues from various settings, but the increased interest in school- 
focused inservice education reflects a concern with particular schools 
and their neWs. T^chool focused" is used rather than ^"school based" 
because the letter mi^ht be taken to imply "school locateH/' ^iff% 
quently inservice woi^k is appropriately located in a school; however, 
it might fruitfully be located elsewhere — for example, in a teacher 
^center or*a collfege=and still be school focused.) 

A , central theme for the professional dfeveloprfieiit of a teacher is 
curriculum planning. There may be different kinds pf emphasis, de- 
per>dlng^n such factors as the extent to which the curriculum is cen- 
trally determined and the extent to w^fch individual schools and 
teachers possess autonomy in curriculum matters. However, all teach= 
ers have somq^degree of freedom with regard to their practice, and they 
all must come to terms with the curriculum, implications of a changing 
society. ^ ^ 

In the Materials for Curriculum Planning Unit of the Schools Coun- 
cil, we have suggested that curriculum planning involves consideration 
of a whole range of questions that are largely derived f rom or supple- 
mentary to three centrarquestions: Why are you changing? Who are 
the people involved? What is the nature -of the change? The ^'Why" 
questions seek to ascertain whj^er the lqyol^eme>it (and hence the 
level of commitment) stems fpB^ educationaT reasons, personal/social 
reasons, or other reasons (e.g., being press-ganged). The ''Who" ques- 
tions explore the status and credibility of those initikting, supporting, 
and opposing change, focusing attention on those who stand to gain or 
lose as a result. The ''What'' questions focus on the nature of the cur- 
riculum material— frequently the teacher's first point of contact with' 
change. There is often confusion here because different meantogs ar£ 
placed on some of the terms employed Teachers conversing about 
''integration" or "team=teaching" or "open education" may have 
widely differing images in their minds. The Unit therefore devotes a^^- 
tention to some conceptual clarification, some sharpening of the term- 
inology, ^ , 

Focusing on the "Why" and "What" of change, and the context ^ 
within which change is operating, involves the teacher in an arduous, 
sometimes threatening, process. However, this involvement is likely 
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to lead to an "extended professional" outlook rather than a "restricted 
professional" outlook, and teachers will be involved with curriculum- 
making rather thah curriculum-taking. 

To helgjgachers in this enterprise, providers of inservice teacher 
educati©^ need to^ make available a whole variety of knovvledge and 
skills. The traditional providers in the United Kingdom (e.g., the De= 
partment of Education and Scierfce and the universities) have ^nded 
to operate on the prijiciple of offering a menu of courses from which 
teachers choose those that most nearly approximate their needs. The 
growth and developmejit of local Teachers; Centres has put more em= 
phasis on getting practicing teachers to indicate their wants^nd needs 
and play a part in the design of activities to^r^ meet , those needs. 

The Evolution of Teachers eentres in Britain 

It may be fruitfu/to considerjhe evolutiort of Teachers^ Centres in 
Britain. The initial spurt in the growth of. Teachers^ Centres was as 
part of the Nkiffield Foundaf ion mathematics and junior science proj- 
ects, which used the Feachers' Centres as distributors of project ma= ^ 
terials to^participating schools, as places where the experiences, of the 
teachers could be shared, and as venues for collecting and feeding back 
evaluative material to the project teams. Along with this dissemination 
function, the Teachers^ Centres organized courses, workshops, semin- 
ars, etc. These latter activities stimulated the growth of Teachers' 
Centres in different areas because they were not necessarily related to 
any particular project and could be devised to fit the needs of particular 
schools and groups of schools. The teachers involved in the Nuffield ^ 
Project were almost all from primary schools, and consequently their 
curriculum interests^ went wider than sciences or mathematics. The 
existing Teachers' Centres began to be used by these teachers for 
sharing ideas about the teaching of reading, for exar^le, and for find- 
mg out^about new kinds of resources that were becoming available. So 
most of the early Teachers^ Centres that had been established for 
mathematics or science became multipurpose in their functions. About 
the same time, in areas that did not have Teachers' Centres, both local 
authority officers and teachers saw the potential benefits and began to 
establish their own. These Teachers^ Centres were generally multipur^ 
pose from the outset. 

The latter development,^ which constituted a second major phase in 
the growth of Teachers' Centres, saw a major shift of emphas 
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orientation. From a central concern with dissemination of curriculum 
material front certain national projects, more and more Teachers' Cen- 
tres saw their primary task as providing support foe teachers in their 
locale, (During iKis period also. Teachers' Centres were avowedly set 
up for curriculum development, this purpose often being reflected in 
the title of the establishment. Most of these Teachers' Centres, how- 
evfr, were concerned with the collection and collation— and only some- 
tiSies the creation— of resources for particular areas of the cut^culum.) 
This support was manifested in information, technical servicA, speci- 
fic inservice education activities directed at expressed teacher needs, 
and the existence of a neutral meeting place where teacher* could share 
common interests— both professional and social. (In the inner-city 
areas in 'which the author's Teachers' Centre was located, this support 
also took the form of an accommodation bureau. New teachers coming 
to London for the first time had difficulty in finding adequate and rea- 
sonably priced places to live.) Some Teachers' Centres saw this sup^ 
' portive aspect of their work as jiecessary hut not sufficients That is, ^ 
providing a support system was not enough, but provision of it was a 
prerequisite for the involvement of teachers in the agonizing and chal- 
lenging process of curriculum change. Indeed, it may be argued that 
when new teacher centers are^about to be established and they^^e their^ 
function largely as curriculum development, they need to ascertain 
that an adequate support system exists and, if not, build one i^to their 
activities. 

Crudely, then, an evolutionary model may be represented: 

Dissemination ^ Support — ^ Curriculum Change 

These are, oPcoursj, overlapping categories. Under the support provi- 
sion, some Teachers' Centres would see the social club aspect as very 
important, especially where there is potential for awareness of com= 
mon interests. It may 'be that in the early growth of Teachers' Centres 
in Britain, because the major function was dissemination of the Nuf- 
field Foundation c^mculum materials, a club=like atmosphere was en- 
gendered,' antH^flSbeen^retained to some degr^. 

There were variations in this pattern in that sortie Teachers' Centres 
started out by providing information and technical services together 
'with some inservLce training courses, and moved from this toward a 
club situatidn -with social as well as professional aspects, no doubt 
contributing to the raising of teacher morale.^ From this base, eKpIoy^^ 
tions in curriculum change were undertaken, and hence more relevant 
and appropriate inservice education and training needs were diagnosed 
and provided. It was then possible to identify more adequately those 
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needs that could best be met by other agencies — fojs^xnmple/colleges, 
universifies, or the inspectorate. ^\ 

Inservice activities, including those aimed at cukiculum change, 
have tended to be directed at individuals. For example/ teachers from 
several schools (perhaps only one or two fram eachj might consider 
new content and new methods in mathematicH. There is a need for a 
whole-school (^r perhaps a department within a school) view of cur- 
riculum matters^ Such a view is more likely to arise from a context in 
which the teachers have been encouraged to participate in the initi^^ 
tion, design, and execution of their own inservice activity. Such par= 
ticipation has been a crucial element in the success of Teachers' Centres 
in Britain. Curriculum, development acquires a particular force when 
the impetus originates in a school and with support from a Teachers' 
Centre, say, is focused on that specific school with its peculiarities and 
idiosyncrac^es. Such curriculum development is school focused al- 
though it need not always be gchool located. 

An expanded evolutionary framework might now look like this: " 

Information^-^ Technical Serviccs^^^ ^ Inservice Education 

and Training— — ^ — ^ Club ALtivitidH^ — - — ^ CufrirUlum Development ' 

(^^neral)^ ^—^ Curriculum Development (speLific) 

This sequence might be typical - perhaps even desirable— but it should 
not be viewed as hierarchicaL All functions 'are important and should 
continue alongside each other. Indeed, many will derive strength from 
such juxtapositions. It is also important to -see how these functions 
complement for overlap) activities organized l^y other agencies. Hence 
the above framework might bq extended to ir|clude "Articulation into 
Wider Inservice Network." However, what needs to be retained is the 
notion of teacher centers as teacher centered and quickly responsive to 
teachers' needs and wants. The desire to link with^ other agencies and 
institutions must not cause the responsiveness to become embedded in 
a mass of committee structures and consultations and hence delays in 
*' meeting the needs of the teachers = 

Building A Network of Providing Agencies 

There is a need to build up and sustain a network of providing agen- 
cies s^uch that teachers may be put in contact with the personnel and 
resources—local, regional, or national— that can best cater to their re= 
quirements. Although it is tempting (and administratively convenient) 
to parcel out different kinds of inservice work to different institutions 
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(e.g., to have universities deal only with credit=bearing courses and 
teacher centers deal only with practical workshops)/benefit is likely to 
accrue from some flexibility in procedures^ Several Teachers' Centres 
in the United Kingdom have been the location for Open. University 
courses staffed by practicing teachers, attended by practicing teachers, 
and eligible for accreditation. In like manner, university persbnnel may 
be able to make a significant contribution to a workshop dealing with 
approaches to primary mathematics, for example, or to a school- 
focused activity on the planning of an integrated humanities course. 

It is within the school itself that the issu^*s need to be diagnosed and 
the necessary resources defined. However, some kind of consultancy 
by the providing agencies could be fruitfuL It . seems useful to dis- 
tinguish two kinds of consultancv—task consultancy and process con- 
sultancy. Task consultancy involves the consultant as a subject-matter 
expert, to help with a specific task to which his or her particular knowl- 
edge Of expertise is directly applicable. F^rocess consultancy involves 
the consultant as a catalyst, a "critical friend" who reflects back to a 
planning group the essence of their discussions, revealing inconsisten- 
cies, latent conflicts, unanswered questions, etc. The consultant could 
also provide a link with specific resources elsewhere and assist in free- 
ing teachers to work rhore regularly on curriculum development. 

Such provision could, and should, be only a part of teachers' total 
inservice experience. They will need different kinds and levels of in- 
service ^pducation at different stages of their careers (although at every 
stage there will be matters of curriculum dcveloprnent that will be of 
sigaificance to them). The notion of teachers provided with the means 
of professional^Tenewal, being intellectually stimulated in a supportive 
situation that keeps the focus on them as skilled practitioners in the 
classroom, might help bridge the chasmvbetween educational theory 
and practice. ^It might also lead to the increment of skill, knowledge, 
awareness, and expertise gained from the inservice experience being re- 
taSed in the school and not, as novv, so often lost from it. 
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Models of Multidimensional 
Curriculum Development 
and Inservice Education 

David K. Wallace and E. Brooks Smith ' * 



\ 

In the last decade sgveral diffe^nt ways (models) have developed 
that illustrate the integration of cyrriculum development and inservice 
education. These models also illustrate multidimensional approaches. 
In this chapter the models and other approaches that are Reported are 
drawn from American and British settings. Ther^* has. been easy ex- 
change between America and Britain because of their common lan= 
guage and^^ome common interests. Particular professional and polititfel 
developments in Britain spawned the "teachers' centre" model, tha^ 
advisory modeL and the Schools Council curriculum, development 
modeh Enthusiasts of open-concept ideas in the United States and 
elsewhere latched oh to the "teachers' centre" and advisory models 
because they seemed to offer a means to implement curriculum.s. Also, 
the models put the teacher in the center of the action, which was con= 
sistent with the tenor of the times as teachers and teacher organiza- 
tions began to exert more influence on decision-making. 

At the same ti^e American supervisory groups were busy redefin^ 
ing the role of supervisors and curriculum directors toward consulting 
and faciiitating roles. Most of the big federal programs of the last 
decade provided for consortia and networks that included teachers 
working with community representatives^ and sometimes student 
representatives, as a response to the cry for participatory democracy. 
"Continuing teacher education" and "professional development" 

'^w 

^ ' VVallncp nnd Smith wrotr, pnr^iphrnscd, condensed, and edited the matefial 
in this chapter. Authors of m.it^Tlii! on which they hrive drawn are acknovvledged 
in appropriate places. ? 
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evolved as concepts to respond to pressures being placed on schools 
and teachers to add this or that new emphasis to curr^ulum and 
instruction. As teachers gained new political power through collecr 
- tive bargaining, they demanded to be put in the center of the curricu- 
lum development arena and to be given the time and resources to 
make curriculums relevant to their own and students' n^ds. Naturally, 
field-based and locally focused programs of /Snservice curriculum de- 
velopment became the means for involving teachers and students on 
site. ' . , 

The following descriptions of models begin with programs as they 
exist in local schools. Later in the chapter there are more generalized 
descriptions of such models as teacher centers and advisory ap- 
proaches, s \ 



A Dialectical Model for Curriculum Development 
Involving Child Learners^ Teachers^ and Researchers 

^^Craig S. O'Connell 

Curriculum emanates from the needs and interests of the learner 
and is developed by the teacher in dialogue with the learner. ''Au- 
thentic education is not carried on by 'A' for 'B/ or by 'A' about 'B/ 
but rather by 'AS with 'B' " (Freire, 1970, p. 82), Curriculum develop- 
ment is, then, a dialectical process — the elaboration of the structure 
of thought of the learner and teacher in dialogue with one another and 
in interaction with the world about them. 

There are three important considerations here. First, quite often the 
content t5f commercially designed curriculum is unrelated to an under- 
standing of the thought development (and culture) of the student 
The dialectical model, by contrast, implies a blending of ''children's 
exploratory thinking With a coherent body of knowledge" (Landrum, 
"1976, p. 37). Further, it holds that thought and action are equall/' 
important sources of knowledge and are interdependent influences on 
hum^an growth. 

Second, a basic assumption postulates the teacher as a learner and 
the learner as a teachir. Teachers who work on questions ^f develop- 
mental theory can learn much from their pr^tice with the student 
Such effort can never be imposed; teachers must discover for them- 
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selves that they can learn from their students. In addition, students, 
in dialogue with one another, are often the best teachers. 

Third,^ curriculum development cannot be separated from curricu-' 
lum content, for the latter is not properly a static concept. Colleges 
of education and schools often transmit myths to the contrary, mak= 
ing teachers the agent of someone else's design and expecting students 
to become the repository of a reality that is motionless, static, com- 
partmentalized, and predictable (Freire, 1970, p. 57). Freire called this 
the "banking- concept'' of education. It minimizes the teacher's and 
learner's development of the critical consciousness by which people 
transform their world. Certainly teachers must think more critically 
about the nature of their work (politically, economically, culturally, 
and aesthetically), the nature of the learning process, the content they 
are asked to teach, and the pedagogy* they are asked to adopt. Ques- 
tions must be raised, models must be demonstrated, and alternatives 
must be made available. Teachers must participate on every level. 

An Example of the Dialectical Model 

'^-^or four years a group of classroom teachers and researchers in 
New Haven, Connecticut, developed a social science curriculum with 
and for 8= to 10-year-old children.-^ Piaget maintains that around ag;e 
7, children enter a stage of "concrete operations." In effect the child 
begins to become capable of manipulating logical constructs and for- 
mulating a world view. We in the group understood our task to be 
elaborating the child's conceptions rather than imposing our adult 
world view on the child. Through the accumulation of data from 
classroom observations, discussions, and Piagetian clinical interviews,* 
we attempted to understand the child's knowledge, reasonirfg, topics 
of interest, and questions. From here our group arrived at a peda- 
gogical strategy that exposed children to a body of knowledge and 
challenged their critical thinking. We succeeded in exposing the chil- 
dren to knowledge basic to the fields 'of astronomy, world physical 
geography, zoology, and physical anthropology without imposing our 
thought forms on them. Our task was to engage children in critical 
observation, in constructing representational forms, in participating 
in structured and. unstructured dialogue with one another, and in 
focusing on their own questions and problems. Among the questions 

- - - e 

-*The author w^is a tc.ie hpr-mdmbcr of thi'i group. The project is described 
more fully by Landrum (1^7d). 
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that intrigued many S-year-oIds were: Why does the moon follow you 
when you walk? Why does the sun shine? Why do apes look Uke peo- 
ple? Wh%e did the earth^^me from? How do volcanos erupt? The 
curriculum became a diale^rtral process for the children, as the follow- 
ing example illustrates. 

Arriving at school one bright morning, one of my third graders 
noticed that the moon was still out. All the'other children ran to see. 
This observatpn contradicted their vvorld view. I showed them how 
to use the telescope in our classroom, and for one solid hour we all 
watched the moon ''go down/' The discussion that, followed indicated 
that the children's minds were now working to synthesize this new 
piece of information. For weeks later the children devoured the printed 
materiaJs on astronomy in the classroom. 

Teachers also worked through their own states of cognitive develop- 
ment. For example, before I could abstt^actly understand the celestial 
mechanics of revolution and ft)tation, I had to manipulate-Tepresenta- 
tional objects (light bulb, softball, and ping pong ball) on the level 
of concrete operations. No amount of reading, drawing, or talking 
could have brought mc to the same understanding of celestial me= 
chanics. Only after I,j;^lized this fact could I and other teachers break 
through our school*trained provincialism. We began to read Piaget and 
Bruner on child development theory. I met with astronomers and 
anthropologists. My creative desires to learn what I could were 
genuinely sparked. And I was the teacher! 

The research team made an important contribution. Child psycholo- 
gists, Yale University professors (specialists in their fields), and teach- 
ers collaborated to collect and sift through the data from the class- 
rooms. As vye received and analyzed new pieces of information from 
the children! we developed and continually reworked our curriculum 
until we reached a consensus. It vvas not uncommon to find Yale pro= 
fessors talKing with children, and classroom teachers theorizing 
a^out plate tectonics or cartography. The research team 'offered teach= 
ers ways of understanding child development and a language to con^ 
ceptualize and describe their work. The capacity of children to under^ 
stand and think logically about their world literally amazed us all, 
teachers and researchers alike. 

This kind of collaborative effort, which emerges from the classroom 
and respects the rights and thinking of the children, can be an au- 
thentic model of curriculum development and inservice training. Ulti= 
mately a critique of any curriculum project or model of curriculum 
development and inservice training must ask a number of questions 
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that are raised by the dialectical model: 

• To what extent does the learner participate in the development of 
the curriculum? Are the strengths and values of thu learner recog- 
nized? 

* To what extent does the classrciom teacher participate in the devel- 
opment of the curriculum? What are the constraints? Are the 
strengtlis of thf teacher recognized? Has the program been imposed 
on teachers? S 

• What is the cultural and aesthetic value of the project? 

* To what extent does the project contribute to the growth and critical 
development of the learner and the teacheV? 

^ • = What are the ultimate goals' of the research and the curriculum, and 
in whose interests will they be used? 
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A Personal Model of Curriculum Development 

Carol Newman 



Over the years the meaning of the term "curriculum" seems to 
have shifted back and forth from predetermined courses of study or 
bodies of knowledge to personal interests and experiences brought to 
school by each student. From my experience as a learner, teacher, and 
resource person, curriculum does not rest exclusively in either area. 
Instead, curriculum incorporates all the learning experiences and in- 
teractions, ideas and interests,^ and the many other planned and un= 
planned aspects of schooling. Anything that transpires within, or 
as an extension of, the school has the potehtial to be part of a formal 
or informal curriculum. Curriculum, includes people, places^ things, 
and processes, all on an integrated basis, and ideally it pursues them 
through a personal process of inquiry. 

Derived from ,_this definitiori of curriculum', curriculum devel' 
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opmtnt is a designing process that weaves interests, abilities, needs, 
learning styles^ values, and perceptions together with areas of knowl= 
edge, skills, and materials/ Through this designing process the why, 
what, and how of learning are explored and planned. 



The Importance of the Experience 

Although tAe designing process may result in a useful producb— 
a curriculum guide or program of some sort^ — often too much atten- 
*tion is paid to the curriculum itself and not enough to the learning that 
results from the experience of developing the curriculum. This ex= 
perience has long-lasting and transferable meaning. Curriculum plans 
^arid guides often carry the most value for the iDdividuals involved in 
developing them. For the teacher who uses^ a curriculur^i buf is not in- 
volved in its development, a sense of ownership evolves only when 
that teacher alters or adapts the curriculum to meet the needs of the 
individual situation. Meaningful curriculum development requires per- 
sonal t|iloring. 

Personal tailoring is also a key ingredient for inservice education 
" that promotes teacher growth and devetepment. Inservice education 
should enhance teachers' interactions by involving teachers as both 
learners and .teachers. This involvement should be designed with and 
by teachers; it should not be done "to'' them! As with curriculum, 
development, inservice education should reflect teachers' needs ^nd 
interests. 



A Teaeher Center Model for Personalizing 



Curriculum Development 



With this perspective I will describe the efforts of the Charlotte- 
Mecklenburg ^Teaching/Learning Center to engage teachers in cur- 
riculum development At the Center our energies focus on creating 
an informal and rich environment that encourages growth anci shar- 
ing among teachers, and on. supporting and working with teachers in 
terms of their perceived needs and interests. C^ur services are geared 
to the "whole'' teacher, on both a professional and personal leveL 
Throughout our interactions we relate to teachers in a way that is 
consistent vvith how we hope they wilLrelate to their students/ We 
realize that in many respects we are modellKE an approach to learning. 
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The Center includes programs and resources that range fjom work- 
shops (such as Self-Esteejn, Reading 'in the Corftent Area, Exploring 
Nature Trails.^uppetry; and Swap Slpps), facilities for designing 
materials^ displays, audiovisual equipment, and a recycling corner, to 
human relationglRraining, counseling services, and support groups. 
Each of these resources can be viewed and used as a starting point for 
curriculum development. ' j ^'^ 

Teachers are actively involved in the activities of the Center. We 
hold fast to the notion of working with teachers in areas in which they 
demonstrate interest. Our function is not to offer instant or packaged 
fDlutions, but r%her to explore extensions and possibilities together 
with the teacher, drawing on the strengths, skills, questions, and re- 
purees that he or she brings to the situation. 

To insure direct teacher input into the environment, resources, and* 
program, planning of the Center, we are de^loping area Teachers' 
Advisory Groups, Through them we will foster and support teacher 
ownership of the Center, vvhich is ess^tial to its existence. 

Curriculum deVelopmerrt evolves gradually and in different ways. 
As a result of various workshops^ a teacher may want; to develop 
activities in science or self-esteem. A high school statf/Onay be in- 
terested in creating a curriculum that makes use of community re- 
sources. Another teacher may request help in extending the block 
corner in his classroom. Someone else* may be interested i^finding 
ways of integrating students' interests into the curriculum. 

Our approacA to any such request includes an emphasis on joint 
problem-solving, active participation, and involvement of the individ- 
.uals who will be affefcted by a particular decision. Whenever possible, 
students are included in planning, developing, and evaluating rather 
than simply bleing involved in the implemFntation. Too often ci^rricu- 
lum is created without input from the very people for whom it is meant. 



Examples of the Personalized Model at Work 

Following are some examples of work with teachers in beginning 
to develop curriculum. For the kindergarten teacher who wanted to 
extend the block corner, we started with a brainstorming process that 
can also be used with students. The brainstorming focused on ways 
of working with blocks, other materials, that might be incorporated 
into the block corner, and ways of integrating blocks with other areas. 
All of this led to a flowchart, a way of organizing id^s. We then turned 
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to speGifii learning strategies, timing, room arrangement, management, 
outside resources, and ultimately some m^^ns of eviluaiing the ex- 
periences. We viewed some filntitrips that explored the m^^uses.and 
potential of working with blocks; this activity led to further discussiqn. 
In addition, the Center stafr suggested a viiit and meeting with a teadi^ 
er who had developed and extended experiences for the block area in 
his classroom. " ^ ■ ' ^ 

At the secortdary level we recently wbrked with; a teim of thrW^^^ 
teachers who wanted to explore ways of inte^ating Bnglish^ history, 
and outdoor skills while drawing on and visititi community resources. 
After 'art initial planning session, the tpacbe^decidfd to begin With 
some group-building. We then examined s^dent expectations, stu^ ■ 
dent needs, and student strengths. Using this informaHon as a frame- 
work, we looked at the^opic that wQuld serve as thelfocal pbint^the ' 
^Great pepression of the 1930s. We recalled an, outdoor skills work- 
shop .we had previously been involved in that included a city search. 
^Drawing otr^h at experience; 'we eacH ^eveloped a list' oKpossible ex- ^ 
periences that would use city resources and at the same ti&e relate to 
the topic-Betimse we each approached the topic fronH a diffikent per- 
spective, wended up*wfth^!^ood blend of experiences— visi^o the 
^l^k Exchange, banks, community people ^ho lived through the ' 
^erience, a flea market, ari^-several other places. 
The next step vviis a ^designlng procerp, In some arps we needed 
more information. We had to do more of our own exploring and dis- 
cussing in order to finalize our plaAs. We needed student inputr What 
did they already know about the topic? What did they want to know? 
How could we make the experifncer of the 1930s come alive? WhaW4 
relationships could they draw between the 1030s and the 1970s? 
How would they share their experiences aften visiting different places 
in the city? Thfere were many questipns we still needed to answer and 
several areas that' still needed planning. But we had made some ini- 
tial steps m devebping a cdrriculum that reflected the needs of the 
teachers and the students.*' . ^ 

■ A third type of curriculum development in which we have been 
involved is interdisciplinary, drawing together resource teachers in 
foreign languages; social studies, and home economics, the effort 
began with the home economics resource teacher and me exploring the 
possibilities of a Center \vork5hop orhioods of different cultures. As 
we discussed the different aspects of* the countries and cultures we 
might include in the workshop/ it seemed natural to involve the social 
studies resource teacher. Then as we started naming different foods 



#nM/ft'e r|ferencei and derivations of those names, it made perfect 
Vf#ni#'to mvolve the foreign language .resource teacher ^Iso, We thus 
moved ifronrt a singular approach to a sub)ect ^rea to a naturajly in- 
tegfated approach that explored many facets of the learning expe- 
Ij^^iifence, With tliis approach we viewed cooking within its natural con- 
rft^xt and inMcoAnection with other areas that it affects and by which 
it is affected. A team of teachers and community people led each 
workshop session and coordinated the experience in a way that in- 
f^ted cooking, language^ social customs, and history. Our title for the 
^Wdrkshop was "Cultures, Customs, an^Cuisine of Five Countries, or 
Eat Vour Way Around the World!" 

Sometimes an idea for curriculum stems from certain material in 
the recycling corner of the Center. Recently a teacher was looking at 
.some beaatiful colored strips of blanket binding. In the next bin there 
were some wood scraps. Suddenly it all clicked and the idea of con= 
structing a loom was or\ its way. From that initial project this teacher's 
class became irfterested and involved in different types of vNteavihg with 
a variety of diffdrent^materials. 

Concrete materials, a desire to help students ^ke next steps, and 
an interest in usinj and involving community resourcds—these are* 
some of our stimuli for curriculum development. Regardless of the 
impetus, we try to l<f ep teachers, open to and aware of both affective 
and cognitive needs. Similarly we encourage and maintain a focus on 
both process skills an^ content areas. Just as the Center tries to re= 
spond to the whole teacher, our approach to curriculum development 
includes meeting the needs of the whole student. 

t " ' 

I 

Closifig the Preservice-Inservice Gapi' 

A Collabofative Model for Curriculum and - 

Instructional Development on Site 

E. Brooks Smith and David K. Wallace ^ 

Closing the research^to-practice gap can be accomplished in part' 
by combining preservice and inservice teacher education and building 
the program around Lurriculum development on site. Collaboration 
between the teacher training institution, the school system., teacher 
organizations, and community becfifces a means for bringing the uni-. 
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vmity 05 site to work with s#iool pe|sonneI and a local communi^ 
towari cumculum .goals they define. Faculty agree voluntarily to cids- 
terrand organize themselves to advance certain edu^tional goali. Thfe 
fc^owlng goals were .^veloped by a steering committee representing 
tKI ibove profeisional groups t 

• to cftafce initruction for ehll^th and young people that will advance 
thtir Itaming in whatever areas tht teacher and his or her consar- 
tlum colleaguti choose to work ; 

• to work toward new curriculum modules by injecting new needs 
into present curriculum deiigns; 

• to give experienced teachers on-the-job opportunitief to work On 
their own instructional planning and curriculum-making With the 

f assiitance of a resident service team of specialists. The education 

student initially asiists the teacher and later standi in f^.the teacher 
at least one jnomingper week while the tea se r attends ieminars or 
workihdp^ or works on individual projects >fK the service team; 

• to give university facult^and school distriystaff opportunities to 
work in realistic school s«^ings with teachers on curriculum and 

^ instnictional development, proposing, testing, and reformulating 
strategies and designs; 

• to give novice teachers (education students, student teachers, and 
interns) opportunities to work as team members with experienced 
teachers who are working on their professional development by im- 
proving instruction in their classrooms, /yhe novice teachers learn = 
the process of initructional improvement as part of learning to teach 
through some independent teaching and co-teaching, through com- 
panion seminars (the same as those offered to teachers), and through 
individual projects witR the service team. 

Siructure' An Operational Illuitration 

There are three ppssible operational stages, /feachers can be in- 
volved in one or eventually in all three if they wish. They become 
involved in the stages consecutively. 

Stage 1 1 Instructional Innovation (one or two terms before being in- 
teripersed with Stage 2) 

Six to twelve student teachers are assigned to a school or a geo- 
graphical cluster of two schools in which 6-12 teachers have volun- 
teered to work for a quarter on iipproving their classroom instruction 
and to work with an education student for that time. A college faculty 
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mmbtr and a ichool diitrict coniultant are assigned to work with ths 
education shidmts and the inservice teachers. The college faculty 
member gets credit toward his or her t^ching load (one teaching 
hour per two or three education itudeirtsy. ^Typically, senior faculty 
would devote fivr teaching-load hourr (one-half load) to this work, J 
The ichool district consultant ii assigned as part of his or her super- 
visory load to work with the teachers in the field. A' local school dis- 
Wet, curriculum staff member and the school principal may join the 
team. ^ . ^ • 

The instructional team indudes the experienced teacher and the 
education student.^e strident serves as an assistant teacher, learning 
to teach while co-teaching with the experienced teacher. They plan 
and teach together, basing some of their injtruction on experimental 
plans develdped with the service te^m. ^ . - 

The service team includes the cbllegti^ulty member and the school 
district consultant. They "liv'e.ik^" the. school one full day every week 
for the term, following initial orientation meetings when the teachers > 
describe needs and formulate otjectives for instructional improve- ■ 
ment. They work with the teachers and education students in planning 
and developing resources and evaluation techniques through seminars, 
workshops, a^ individual conferences. They share equally in plan- 
ning, instructiJ», and supervision of all aspects of the project, 

A typical sc^Eule for the service team's day in the school is i " 

Teachers and education stud^^s go over 
plans for the day and get youngsters started 
on their work. 

Teachers meet in ieminar, workshop, or 
independent^study situations to work on 
their improvement plans with the service ^ 
team. Education students teach independent- 
ly in the classroom. The college faculty 
member may use some o^the morning time 
to visit the classrooms where educaUpn stu- 
dents are teaching. He or she will also join 
the school district consultant in the latter's 
work with the teachers. 

A seminar is held for education students. 
The same topics, Iteaching ideas^ and ap- 
proaches as those on the teachers' agenda 
are discussed and shared. This activity may 
be alternated ' with individual student con- 
ferenc/fes every second or third week. 



S:30 a.m.- a.m 



9:15 a.m. -11 -IS a.m. 



11 :3L) a.m.- 1 :J0 p.m. 
(or after school) 



i 
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S^e 2 1 fvolvto^ Cnnlralmti DwdopmM (dne'ofl^^ imns foU 
^lo%¥big Stage 1 or intersptf^ %^th Stage 1 ovtr a ichool 

Education itudents art dtplDyed .in the same clusttri and with the 
Bsmm teacheri. (Thm students may btMiffef ent each term.) The empha- 
§ii in Stage 2 is to extend curriculum plans i^d develop resources 
for sustaining the innovative thrusts of Stage 1. The teacher seminar 
time il uied to describe long-range goals and immediate c^JectiveS/ 
conceptual frameworks^ process goals^ instructional strategies, and as- 
iessmmt techniquei. Qeneral outlines and sample resource studies or 

V units are generattd, and resulting instructional modules are tested anH 
rtdoni^ Thm service team works with tearfiers and education students 
in the classroom during the morning and afternoon.= A student semi- 
nar is hfld over the noon hour^ Teasers wishing graduate crpdit for 
th^ work take a Curriculum Development Practicum fe^ one or two 
teVmi at Wayne State University or another local- instituHon, 

Stage 3t Curriculum and Enstructional Reiear^h (one or two addi- 
tional yeari on campus for teachere wishiiig to bring this 
focus into their careers) \ . 

Duripg Stages -1 and 2^ teachers may be engaged in a master's de- 
gree program and the courses Field Study and Curriculum Research 
may be applicable to their program with the approval of their advisor. 
Stage 3 is available to those teachers who wish to become candidates 
for the specialist certificate or the doctoral degree in teacher educa- 
tion m educational leadership. They are expected to continue their field 
work in curriculum and instruction while takif\g key advanced courses 
on campus. Teachers in this stage may become sponsqri for proba- 
tionary teachfrs and/or interns in their local districts, or they may 
become curriculum consultants in local or intermediate school districts. 

Methodi I Modeling in Inservice Education 

When inservice programs are responsive to teacher needs and give 
teachers learriing experiences that are models of desired outcomes, thfr^ 
result can be teachers who have experienced decision-making about 
their own curriculum and who have experienced learning as they want 
to have children experience learning (see Figure 4). Then teachers will 
feel more at ease and competent in making classroom curriculum de- 
cisions and be more sensitive to what happens to children as learners 
(Davidson, 1977). . 



MOOEL§ - 
Figure 4. Fa^tort Thmt Mod^ Teacher and Stadf nl Programs 

i r 

Are based on^ and focus 
on, identified needs of 
tsachers^ just as t^a^hsrs 
are to base pro-am on 
itudtnt rtesdsi < 



H^ip teachf fi Interact 
in the style that they are to 
us€ in fnteracttng with 
children. 



Examplei ot Modeling Melhodi for Teacheri 

(Al university or school inservice coufse in*methoHi for open-plan 
education can be structured to use learning centers with aeti%&ity cards 
and short contracts. The centers may deal with criteria for insuring 
that learning experiences of quality result from this particular meth- 
odology. They may also involve teacheri in development of appro- 
priate hands-on and experimental materials in various content fields 
and acros|-iubject areas that suit a center forma t= Then the open- 
inquiry, approach permeates the inservice instruction. 

A school-sponsored workshop collecting pictorial data^ audio 
data/ and realia in sociocu^tural or institutional environments for use 
in social studies teaching can be modeled rather than merely being 
described. The leader locates the workshop in an environment new to 
the teachers j <livides them into small investigative teams, giving each 
team a polaroid camera, a tape recorder, and a "treasure hunt" map; 
sends them out to discover what is going on in this new environment; 
and then hplds a debriefing session for the teSms to present what they 
found and discuss with the other teams what their findings signify. 



Uie Initructional 
itrategits and ttchniques 
that art consiitent with 
the. strategif i teachers 
are to use with children. 



Provide a leamlhg 
fnvironment 

like that v^hich teachers are 
to provide for children. 




Advantages 

Themain advantages of this model are: 

• Novice teachers work with experienced teachers ofi innovation and 
• improvement and see new ideai being put into action in realistic 

iettings, 

• Experienced teachers are given assistance and time for innovative 
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pUnnbtg md teacMng with reso^^es from Doth the coUtgi and ■ 
sdiool diiMct. ' , * 

. • C^^t fmcvlty learn to work with realititi/ and ichool persomiel see 
thtory put to work throi;^ their own elFc^. 

• Ybttngiteri (and tWi has tlreidy hten iybitantiated in reieareh— 
ite Lowichfk, 1975) leain more and gain in aehievemijit while the 
i^dce ttam and education itudents are in the icJiodLC^ ' 
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From the Bottom Upi A Proposed Model for 
Suitaining Support^ Motivation^ and Leadership in 
CturicolatEi Development 

Harry B.Powell 



In Britain the Schools Council is the national body rasponsible 
for curriculum development, Although the thoughts set out below 
suggest the need for a change in the way in which that body operates^ 
they can also be seen as a recognition of the need for such a cen- 
tral body in any educational system. Colleagues who visit schools 
extensively often make the point that the products of national curricu- 
lum development projects are not very obvious in schools. Perhaps 
mpre important, although extensive efforts have been made to dis- 
seminate the products, the curriculum development process itself has 
not been widely disseminated. Does this mean that nationaLprojects 
are not seen by teachers as relevant or that curriculum development as 
a professional activity (modeled perhaps on national experience) is not 
m integral part of the day-to-day work of the teacher? If not, why 
not? It is certainly not the fault of the teachers, but rather of the way 
that available resources are managed. The image of a central body at 
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the hub of^the curriculum developrnent, wheel dispatching ideas and 
actlvitiei along the spokes to teachers perched, anxiously waiting, on 
the rim, is conveniently comforting, but dangerously delude. The 
image ^at is more likely to become a reality is one of movement from 
school and localized situations, where need and feasibility have been 
established with conviction loqg before any movement takes place in 
the other direction. The credibility of any regional or national curricu- 
lum developmejit body depends entirely on a genuine vifw of suppor- 
tive partnership being held by all concerned in the educational venture. 

y_ 

Limitations of the National Project Team Model 

The assertion made above ^haK the products of national projects 
have been disseminated rathef- thamthe process, was meant to imply 
that there is a great deal to be learned from examining the process. 
The typical model of a national project is that of an idea for a project 
being presented to a comrnittee nipresenting various interests within 
education. More often than not/the idea is that of a small group of 
people, and it is presented by the probable director of the project The 
question of its feasibility, or of its being a response to the perceived 
needs of teachers, is often the subject of project activity, and is left to 
the judgment of the committee consid^Hhg the funding of the project. 
If the project is funded, a small team of three or four me*ib€rs comes 
together to produce trial materials. The criteria for selecting this team 
will frequently not include experience and skills in working with 
teacher jgroups; these often have to be acquired on the job, In addi- 
tion, the team is often on a tight budget, working within a limited 
time scale, covering vast distances (in order to involve people in dif- 
ferent parts of the country ), vid so expending precious energy and 
resources on traveL The project might typically become involved with 
20-40 schools throughout the country. The view of the activity ffom 
these trial schools is valuable. Frequently the teachers concerned with 
the project have not been involved in a similar type of activity before, 
their contacts with project staff and other trial schools are very limited, 
and much depends on their ability to interpret the requirements of 
the project. There ^s evidence to suggest that these interpretations 
vary considerably from school tp school. SucK variations have to be 
seen against the background of a comparatively tiny group of trial 
schools and thus a tiny group of trial teachers, A number of questions 
.have to be asked about such^ork. The questions follow, along with 
my answers to them. 

A 
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• Dq projtct Stiff training to acquire the ikilli that they n^d ' 
in worlOng wth teacMr jgroupi, and that art not directly related 

t© the aubjM of thfr pfojtct? Obviouily they do. 

• If, it ntctiiaiy to cover an unmanagtable geographical area to be 
able to g^tralize reiulti? How much more iignificant for school A 

" m the retultf frofift ichool 100 milei away^ than thoie from 
ichool 10 Mies away? If an objective i§ to make the project's 
refulti mort acceptable to ichc^U in the same area as. school then 
a iomewhat larger project team and trial school^^ group might be 
needed. 

• Vyho appears to*bentflt most from thii type of project? Predictably, 
and almoit exclusively, the gains are to the project team and trial 
teacheri. These benefiti accrue as the result of their involvemeitf in 
a process rather than their exposure to new materials. 

• Why a project'i drcle of influence not wden considerably^ and 
why 80 teacher in» trial schools gain so much from involvement? 
As iuggeited abovef involvement is one key factor in the curriculum 
devdopment proems j the other key factor is the long-tenn support 
offered by colleagues and project staff throughout a difficult period 
of change and adjustment. 

• Does the curriculum development habit re|nain after the project 
ends? Often, both regrettably and understandably, it does not. ^ 

. • Does a national curriculum development project identify the real 
needs of the, schools? This has to be delated ribt only to the ""take 
up" of project materials^ but also to the use being made of those ' 
materi^s in schools, 

' * 

A Stlf^^erpttuating Curriculum Development Scheme, 
Locally Focused 

If there is any aubstance to the questions and answers suggested 
above a^d the assertions made earlier, one has to conclude that curfic- 
ulum de^lopment is hard work, requiring the acquisition of new skills 
and exlca resources, sustained over a long period of time. This con- 
clusion certainly implies the presence of consistent and readily avaiU 
able support and leadership. Considerations such as the relevance of 
the activity to one's own teaching situation, the children in one's class 
or school, the available resources, the skills and needs of teaching 
staff — ^all suggest an examination of the forces that motivate teachers 
to involve themselves in what is an extremely time-consuming and 
fatiguing activity. Indeed, unless curriculum development becomes 
self-perpftuating, in the sense that it is the best possible way of cop- 
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big %vith the day^to^ay needi of the school and the system i§ a whole, 
^ it be ieen4^ a bandwagon going nowhere, drawn by inappropri^^ 
at€ acadttiic Horiei, anH passengered by pfofessional expedients, Al- 
thou^ the research ima^of national curriculum development at- 
teacti and motivates mMy^energetic teachers to become involved/ they 
are not a significant enough proportion %f the total teaching force, 

AU of diis argues, for a much greater, emphasis and focus on the 
local ^tuation. In Britain we have f ooased far too much on curriculum 
devdopment at the national level. If it is acceptable that the very na= 
ture of a realistic curriculum development activity is localized— fitting 
the needs of childcen, teachers, and the community— then the support 
and leadership must be soughl, encouraged, and provided at thfe local 
level, inside and as a part of every schooL Furthermore, motivation 
must be provided at the same level by forging a Jtrong link between 
curriculum leadership and career that forms the basis of an openly 
discussect^taff development program, 

/^^ S^ffDevtlopment for Curriculum Devflopme^ 

Such a staff development program would aim to ensuri that at every 
stage in Aeir career, teachers can obtain relevant experience and train- 
ing appropriate to^that stage. Experience in leaderihip and support 
would be associated with the curriculum development process, ^and 
ultimate responsibility for running schools would be giv#n to the 
teachers with' proven ability to carry colleagues with them in tackling 
problems that are central to fostering quality in education. This proc- 
ess of training and selection (at best, self-selection) throughout a 
* teacher's career must be used to energize and motivate the curriculum 
development process and to offer consistent support to the teachers 
involved. It must train for and identiry curriculum leaderihip so Uiat, 
in turn/ the work of schools is fed by the involvement of teachers in 
the staff development program. This essentially localized activity 
would identify the need for work at a national level by a process of 
elimination and would establish the feasibility of such work; it would 
make teachers more aware o£ the implications of national researclti; 
and it would establish a network of professional friends and expe- 
rienced leaders through whom national curriculum development could 
be sustained. 

If a staff development program is to achieve these objectives, we 
must identify the skills and experience needed for this type of leader- 
ship so that both can be built into every stage or activity. The required 
skills and experience fall into two broad categories. First, the unique 
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charicttristie of a ichool is that it is a place where learning is struc- 
tured, and this structuring is the definition of curriculum, Thus^iWe 
must posit as an essential career requirement as wide as possible a 
knowledge of the cufriculum. Ultimately choices have to be made from 
a range of posiibilities* The establishment of acceptable cfiteria for 
rnaking dioices obviously depends" on a .wide knowledge and expe- 
,rience of the various curficulum areas (and their development)^ the 
jesources *and techniques that are available, an^ all the practical 
dipculties that ^e involved in implemtntation. Second^ any devel- 
opment is often the story of individuals who can make things work. 
Thui/ a potential leader in education (as elsewhere) must be able to 
moUvate and encourage peopl^to give their best. Experience irt mo^ 
tivating others is essential at every ^ stage in an ambitious teacher^s 
career, if only to establish his 6r her own shortcomings. National proj- 
ects have much to teach us about this ability to bring about changes in 
attitude — ^to get individuals to" make personal commitments to causes 
and then to ensure that they become part of a network of mutual sup- 
port. These afe skills th%t teachers should be encouraged and allowed 
to practice in pro|ressivtely more denwnding situations. ^ 

. To summarize so far^ firsts there shouM be a complerrientary rela- 
tionthip between lo^al and regional or national curriculum develop- 
ment. Second^ the movement of ideas and activity must be from local 
to regional to national levels before movement takes place in the other 
direction; realistic regional or national activity depends on a well- 
established local foundation. Third, the energy to sustain Ideal curricu- 
lum development activity comiS from the involvement of ambitious 
teachers*in an overt staff development program (which is the network 
through which other levels operate). Fourth, the concepts that are 
fundamental to establishing such a program are personal professional 
development and school-focused inservice education^ — that is, inserv- 
ice education that meets the perceived needs of a school and. has feal 
payoff. Finally, this kind of organized curriculum development would 
cost less than present arrangements/ not more. 

School Ckisttrs with Working Parties Asiigned to 
Curriculum Development Projects 

Let us look at how the above scheme might work out in practice* 
In our example we will use the British primary schools, that is, schools 
for children up to (he age of 11 years, where the ^ vast majority of 
teacifcrs teach all aspects of the curriculum. 
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First, wt mu^ idtntify a unit with which to work. Four or five pri- 
nury idiMit that feed into a secondary ichool wduli make a manaje- 
abit unit. We will call that unit a catchinfnt mrea. T^e ind^ 
school is not tht best place to begin becauie of the possiole gains (fom 
generalizing onihe experience of a wider group of teachers and^mak- 
inf the best possible uli of the talents that exist within the catchment 
area, "^is point will be referred to again later, 
.^^ The headteachers (principals) and teacher representatives of the 
^h^ls would meet' to identify the inservice needs of the area. (AU 
F^QUgh in Britain each school has the freedom to draw up its own 
curriculum^ a consensus on a curriculum model should be possible.) 
To start/ the group would agree on the curriculum areas to be dealt 
with^ such as language^ mathematics^^ discoyery work, and aesthetics. 
This group of headteachers and teacher reprasentatives would be con- 
cerned about curriculum balance, priorities, and planning and would 
act as an inservice steering group for the remainder of the activities. 

A catchment-area working party would be set up in each curricu- 
^lum area and be "briefed by the inservice steering group. Each school 
would have 'one teacher representative on each working party. The 
representative would probably have a curriculum responsibility in 
his or her own school that reflected the work of the' working party/ 
The charge to each working party would probably be to carry ^ut a 
survey of work within catchment^areai schools in "the designated cur- 
riculum area; to report on good practice i to report on resources in use; 
and -to irtake recommendations on ;jhe possible df velopment of that 
particular area, including the inservice education that might be nec- 
essary. 

Each working party would develop its own particular strategy. In 
a working party on aesthetics, for example^ early discussion might 
focus on what was taking place in the schools that should com:e under 
the heading of aesthetics, and also what might be^ included but was not 
happening. There would be a preliminary sharing of views on aims 
and objectives and a decision on whether or not to report these to the 
inservice steering group. Then the working party would decide what 
was to be surveyed, possibly making out a checklist and arranging 
monitoring visits between schools to ensure that working party mem- 
bers were looking for the same things. The' working party would also 
fix a target date for completion of the survey. 

Each working party member would' return to his or her school and 
involve the whole staff in a discussion so that all teachers could be 
made aware of the objectives of the survey and become actively in- 
volved* Individual teachers would reflect on their own objectives. 
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* pfacHce^ assesiment, resources, 'etc?, in contributing t© the sghoors 
view of itself to be shared with other schools, Dependrrig on the size 
of the ichool/ a working group might be set up within it J^o assist 
its representative. A good deal of in-schDol activity would probably 
occur, and the skills of the working party member would be extended 
to the full in genjirayzing the skills, talents, and good practice within 
the school, as well as in establishing in the minds of teachers the need 
for a curriculum development cycle. The schoors representative would 
eventually take back answers to the working partyj^-^rtstionS; in- 
formation on good practice/ possibly some case studies, information 
arising from a discussion of what might be as well as what is^ and a 
fairly clear picture of the schdors heeds. 

When each school's findings were brought back to the working 
party, an attempt vVould be made to identify areas of similarity and 
difference^ The good practice identified witjiin the catchment area 
would also identify the most credible curricufum leaders, and a valu- 
able layer of activity could be developed by the exchange of strehgths 
of individual schools, In^the case of.- aesthetics, individual schools 
might have gifted musicians, sculptors, painters, dancers, etc., who 
would be readily accepted at other Schools.*rhe same would be true 
of Resources, . . 

The working party would then address the last part of its charge- 
to recortiitiend likely or possible developments within the catchment 
ar^a. Members of the working party would have shared their dis- 
cussions with teachers in their own schools and would therefore all 
have a starting point. Their exchange might not uncover all the pos- 
sible alternatives, and they might well want to consult experts out- 
side their own schools before writing their recommendations. The 
recommendations might be for forms of inservice work to be devel- 
oped; for help in assessment of children or the further evaluation of 
work in schools; for exhibits of resources; or for the setting up of a 
curriculum development project within the catchment area, associated 
with^ a regional organization and staged by teachers from their own 
schools under the direction of someon& vvith the necessary skills and 
expertise from an advisory or university staff. 

Based on the working party's report, the inservice steering group 
would decide on priorities and any subsequent action, importing Ex- 
perts and advice when necessary^ It would also feed its thoughts up- 
ward into the systerrt so that the gifts and talents from within its own 
schools would be more widely used, if needed, and so that the particu- 
lar curriculum development needs of its schools would be matched 
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against^ flit neech of other ichodli. In this way curriculum develop- 
moit project rtsearch on a regional or national level would be in^ 
foraitd by tfie clearly identified needs of the schools themselves. If 
-^ough similar requeits^ emerged, the action required could be taken 
.^j^gifp confidently, As an example/ Jf enough teacher working parties 
jpn Aesthetics expreised concern about the lack of work in this area 
of the curriculttm^ a regional or naHonal project might be developed 
to assess children's progress in a range of aesthetic activities. 
' Whativer work was commissioned by the inservice steering group 
wotdd be monitored and fed into schools by the working party inem= 
bers concerned/ and questions of integration of subj^ect mattfr would 
be considered.- 

The staff's review of the school's practice must be seen as in essen- 
tial part of the cycle of activity within each schoob it Would. reflect 
and sustain the activities of the group of schooli while identifying 
the peculiar needs of. each individual school—needs" that would be 
catered to individually, at the school level. , ^ 

A great deal has been, accomplished by many national curriculum 
development projects, often in spite of great difficulties and as a re- 
#Olt of individual dedication. Regrettably most teachers still see such 
developments happening at some distance^ and as something done to 
them rather than by them, The thoughts and ideas above suggest a 
mean^ of reversing these impressions, justifying and describing a cur- 
riculum movement built up from professional grass rootS/ sustained 
by a laudably professional self-interest, and having regard for what 
schools are all about, ^ 



Preservice-Inservice Curriculum Development with 
Teachers 

Masha K. Rudman and Mason Bunker ^ 

The Integrated Day Teacher Education Program at the University 
of Massachusetts^ Amherst, is based' on the advisory modeL Provi- 
sion is made for regular oni-to-one relationships between advisor and 
teacher-client^ but such relationships are only one of several elements 
in the Program. The advisor serves as a resource person to teachers, 
internS/ and administrators alike and performs in a variety of modes. 
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He or she conducts seminars, visits classrooms, offers workshops, par- 
ticipates in conferences, and^ in general, responds to the needs of 
novices and experienced teachers as they work together in a. local 
school setting to enhance the opportunities for learning in all cur- 
riculum areasi 

Ti^ie Integrated Day Program it intrinsically linked with the Uni- 
versity, Thus, the preservic^ and inservice education programs forrtjp. 
a continuum; interns are sen! to inservice teachers who share a philo- 
sophical and experiential base with others in the Program. Admin- 
istrators also take courses, attend workshops, andyprovide leadership 
^hen appropriate. A strong &ypport system is built in this way. 

To avoid any feelings of isolation and to ensure economic feasi- 
bility, the Program requires thfl a minimtjm of two teachers and one 
administrator participate actively each serhester. Expectations on the 
part of , the school as well as the Program Are clearly specified at the 
beginning of each semester and in conferences throughout the 
semester. 

Further, the Program functions economically because of its Uni- 
versity base. Regular University faculty, committed to common goals, 
devote instructionaj. time and energy to both the undergraduate and 
inservice participants. All of the participants serve several functions: 
They are learners, colleagues, and instructors, depending on the per- 
ceived needs in a particular situation. Teachers serve as resources to 
each' other as well as to their interns. Few outside consultants are 
sought or needed. Program faculty, doctoral students, resource per- 
sonnel, and local school personnel serve the system. Relationships are 
maintained over a period of at le^st three years. This commitment 
on the part of the schools and the University provides security and 
the opportunity for all participants to grow slowly and consistently. 
Follow-up of events ^and activities is always provided. There is no 
need for one-shot isolated experiences. 

Courses and other learning experiences^ make use^ of field sites. 
Some courses are held at the University, but many make use of space, 
materials, and time contributed by the schools as part of their commit- 
ment to the Program. 

The Integrated Day Program subscribes to the proceBs of diagnos- 
ing, designing, and rediagnosing from a child's failure Or success, but 
it adds several assumptions that affect the way the Program interacts 
with its clients, A major thrust of the Program, is toward seif^<^rec- 
tion; to this end, all learners are involved in deciiion-m.aking about 
the design, jmprenientation, and evaUiation of their programs. A cen- 
tral conviction is that learning is the discovery of personal meaning. 
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that curriculum development is a shared decision=making process Iead= 
ing teachers and learners to diagnose strengths, uncover possible next 
steps, articulate aims, generate goals, create learning experiences, se- 
lect resources, design environments, and evaluate growth. Becauie 
pebple learn to do by doing, learners are actively involved iri solving 
real -proBlems. Learning is viewed as a part of growth, vvhicH takes 
time and is a continijous process. The Program focuses on participants' 
strengths so that they may build on success and grow in a positive 
direction. Academic skills are valued anj used as tools for solving 
real problems. 

In the Integrated Day Program we believe t^at teachers will begin 
to take full responsibility for the curriculum development part pf their 
jobs as universities and school districts form collaborative relation^ 
ships, make decisions cooperatively, and support one another 
mutually. 



Curriculum Development in Teachers' Centers 

Kathleen Devaney 

Teachers' centers have sprung up almost spontaneously in school 
districts in all parts of the United States civer the past several years. 
They are Responses to the pressures on eiementary school teachers 
to refresh their professional repertoires in the face of profound changes 
in schooling: New curriculum places less reliance on textbooks, work= 
books/ and the teacher's lecture; it varies subject matter, learning 
style, and learning pace in each curriculum area. Racial desegrega- 
tion and mainstreaming policies^ and drops in school district popula- 
tion and finances have brought about large increases and qualitative 
changes in clasgroom populations. 

There is no one model for a teachers' center. Each embodies unique 
local resources and tries to serve unique local needs. Some centers 
serve a whole school district, a few serve several districts, others 
(draw teachers from just one zone of a district or just one schooL Some 
centers are independent, most are school-district or university spon= 
sored; some are general in subject matter, others concentrate on a sin- 
gle subject such as math. A few have served substantial numbers of 
secondary school teacherS; especially those in junior highs, but most 
cater to elementary school teachers. A center typifying the whole 
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range of American development of this new institution does not exist, 
but in general, centers combine curriculum development and inservice 
education. Four other characteristics tend to typify teachers' centers: 

• They offer teachers freih curriculum materials and/or lesson ideas, 
emphasizing experiential exploratory, frequently individualized 
claisroom work— not textbooks and workbooks. 

• Teachers' centers engage teachers in making their own curriculum 
materials, adapting district^provided materials, and exchanging 
teacher-developed materials, 

• Teachers' center instructors are themselves classroom teachers, 
sharing their own practical, classroom-developed units or strategiBs; 
or they are advisors-^formerly classroom teachers-^who view their 
job as stimulating, supporting, and extending a teacher in his or 
her own directions of growth, not implementing a new instrtetional 
model or syllabus, 

• Attendance at a teachers' center is voluntary, not prescribed by the 
school district. If indirectly required (for instance, as a way to spend 
inservice time or to earn salary=advancement credits), programs are 
based on teachers' expression ^f their own curriculum development 
or training needs, and several chdices are offeredi 

Although British teachers' centers have had a strong influence on 
the practice in American teachers' centers, our centers are not an im- 
port from Britain. They have roots in native educational viewpoints 
and experience, particularly in the body of practice that views the 
child's education as inseparable from the whole context of the child's 
experience in family, community, and environment, and that thus 
attempts to^make schqoling draw from life at large. In classic Dewey- 
ism or progressivism the social aspect of experiential learning took 
precedence. As a result of the curriculum development movement of 
the 1960s, with its emphasis on the learning theories of Piaget and 
other cognitive psychologists, the educators who have founded teach- 
ers' centers believe that teachers can use their students' surroundings 
to facilitate students' intellectual growth as well as social growth 
by providing natural, playful but mentally stirhulating, teacher-moni- 
tored interaction with environmental objects, Hving things, and situa- 
tions. 

Early teachers' centers were created as work places where teachers 
could learn through do=it=yourself experience how to transform the 
child's most natural experiences and expressions into curriculum, or 
—in the reverse process — how to translate curriculum mandates into 
experiences the child could recognize and respond to. Creating multi- 
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ethnic curriculum materials and language rts experiences for class- 
rooms undergping desegregation has been a common priority for 
teachers' centers. 

Teachers' centers might be^ viewed as an expression of another 
trend that began in the 1960s — the deschooling movement. Teachers' 
' centers are a classic example of what Ivan lUich (1971) in Deschoolmg 
Society called 'learning webs'' or networks: 

I believe 'that no more than four— possibly even thre& — distinct 
"channels" or learning exchangei could contain all the resources 
needed for real learning. The child grows up in a world of things, 
surrounded by people who serve as models for skills and values. He 
finds peers who challenge him to argue, to compete, to cooperate, and 
to understand; and if the child is lucky, he is exposed to confrontation 
or criticism by an experienced elder who really cares. Things, models, 
peers, and elders are four resources each of which requires a different 
type of arrangement to ensure that everybody has ample access to 
it... 

What are needed are new networks, readily available to the public and 
designed to spread equal opportunity for learning and teaching, (pp. 
76,77) 

Is it contradictory to describe the teachers' center both as a move 
to reform education and an example of doing away with schools? 
Cremin (1976) emphasized that we Americans need to reformulate 
out view of education so that people and institutions that attempt io 
enrich and embellish schooling, through conscientious use of other 
opportunities for learning in the natural and social ery/jr^r^Mnt, are 
not viewed as opposing the formal school system. Raf&f;-these en- 
riching and expanding experiences would be seen as intrinsic and 
legitimate components of a wider configuration of institutions— fam- 
ily, church, libraries, museums, television, organized work— that edu- 
cate, not haphazardly but quite purposefully, throughout our whole 
lives. 

Cremin did not include teachers' centers among the institutions in 
^ the configuration—institutions that not only teach their own curricu- 
lum but also ^^mediate," "screen/^ and ^Interpret^^ (p. 23) the teachings 
of all the other educative institiitions. But he aptly described what a 
teachers' center does as it undertakes to invent or refresh curriculum. 
The successful center not' only offers its own curriculum to the teach- 
er, but it selects, explains, combines, and heightens pieces bf curriculum 
available from the university, the library, mupums, the natttral en- 
vironment, local government, and parents and citizens. 
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In the view of teachers' center leader^,. the school district curricu= 
lum development task is neyer-ending, and it must be teacher-involv- 
ing; it must be immediate arid concretely practical but long-term and 
thought-indifcing as welL Where school desegregation or mainstream- 
ing creates a multiplicity of learning backgrounds and styles in a 
single classroom, a teacher must continually collect, adapt, or concodt 
new curriculum materials to fit particular children and to help children 
understand and value each other. Curriculum development for such 
classrooms must go hand in hand with inservice education, and 
neither can properly be conceived only in terms of rejuvenating shots 
from experts. 

It would be silly to maintain that all teachers are eager, self-renew- 
ing students of their profession and practiced inventors of custom- 
made curriculum. But the vast lot of teachers want to do their job 
better, and they understand that a successful lesson is not simply an 
expert's packet of subject .matter, but a blend of subject matter, the 
student's learning status and style, and the teacher's teaching style. 
Teachers' centers show that it is not visionary to expect ordinary 
teachers to work hard and voluntarily, provided they can get help in 
revamping their own curriculum. ^ 

.The basic^ stock-in-trade in many teachers' centers is a ''mike-it- 
and-take-it" workshop: Teachers construct some new child-appealing 
Jesson arid take it back to their classrooms. Emily Richard, director 
of the Learning Center wn St. Louis, points^^wt: 

A make=and-take workshop con be gimmicky, but it also can be real. 
And it's a start for teachers who have never>had a hand in their own 
curriculum. Going along with the making, there needs to be a lot of 
critical discussion, but in the context of something that's real to teach- 
ers. Curriculum materials are a way of communicating with kids, and 
so also of communicating with teachers;*^ 

Communicating over curriculum— literally choosing, adapting, or 
developing materials — is a way of diagnosing what teachers need^It 
is more accurate than a generalized needs assessment instrument, 

Sharon Feiman, University of Chicago, says: 

When a teacher has a question or a problem and /uis formulated it, 
then there's a place for outside information and ideas. Until then she's 
iftundated with information she can't hook up with anything she's 
familiar with. One instance or epi^iode is fiot a problem. Part of the 
professionalixation has to be teachers clarifying for themselves what 
the prolihjfn /s. - * 

Stated in a convcr^aHon with ihe author. 
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^ Flooding teachers with information is the flaw in a oi^riculum 
materials resource center,- which is no more than a storehouse of ''vah^= 
dated products. What tGachers need is supportive, constructively 
critical help in importing new ideas into their classrooms. Such im- 
porting almost always involves some adaptation or even substantial 
reinvention of curriculum materials. "Innovation'' and "individualiza- 
tion" take tiilie to rethink the students' needs, the subject-matter con- 
tent, and the teachers' capability. /\ St. Louis teacher, Pat Budde, de- 
scribes what she needs for curriculum development: 

If I am, in fact, fibinn to Hclect appropriate pieces of curriotlum to fif 
my own students, my btisic need is to hnvc a variety of resource people 
whose prncticol experience I can respect, and tha ability to use one of 
those people, not in a one=shut vvorkshap but over time, in as much 
depth as I am ready for. It takes more than tsvo days or a weekend 
or a month to put together curriculum. You have to use resources, re= 
fleet upon what happens then with kids, and gO back and revamp what 
you're doing. ^ ' 

Next to its priority of providing appropriate and significant learn- 
ing materials and experiences for children, a teachers' center holds a 
priority of guaranteeing teachers "a measure of educative autonomy" 
and helping teachers develop and pursue their own educative style. 
The teachers' center aims to weave a "network of educationally sig= 
nificant others" for the learning teacher. 

References 

Cremin. Lawrence A. Piihlu iuiuiaNofi. Kvw \ork \ B.i^^ic Hookas 1^76. 
niich, Iv.in. Dci-chnoUfi^: :iOt/ch/: New ^ork; M^rper & Row, 1^71. 

Advisory, Intercultural, Districl-Focused, and 
Other Models 

E. Brooks Smith 

Traditional supervisory systems havu become in some districts a 
consultant service (nonadministrati ve) to individual teachers and small 
groups of teachers working out their curriculum and instructional 
problems and questions. Thus, schuol disti^k't statf assist teachers in 
sclf=assessment and peer assessment and ^evaluation of the impact of 
their curriculum plannmg and instructional strategies on students. 

i 1 ^ ^ 
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These "advisors'' assist teachers in collecting objective data on teacher 
actions an^ student responses. They help a teacher or group of teach- 
#rs create a higher level of curriculum substance and teacher-learner 
interaction by raising the level of questions at strategic points in the 
curriculum development process and providing easy access to the 
materials the planners need. 

The Teacher Center as a Consultant Service and % 
Advisory System 

Some teacher centers, ^for example, ^ave a telephone consulting 
service for teachers. Others are developing small-scale teacher re= 
source centers in local schools or in a central location for small clus- 
ters of neighboring schools. The advisor or tutor concept has been 
adapted to \he supervisory role in, some settings. Often advisors are 
A'awn from the teaching staff itself; in some places the role of advisor 
is rotated on a one- or two-year basis among the teachers of a schooL 
Such personnel become a curriculum development peer network en- 
couraged and supported by the adminiitratiori although usually not 
chosen by it. In at least one instance tftese >peer advisors are given 
time to become well acquainted with the materials and resources of 
their district's large, combined teacher center/media resource center 
and to serve as a daily ''go between for the teachers, carrying new 
ideas and news of the center's activities to their peers. They also serve 
as an advisory group to the center director for planning ''make and' 
take'' activities and "idea stretching" programs.'" 

A variation on combining a regional media resource center with a 
cluster of local district teacher centers that have a local advisory staff 
of curriculum leaders is to rotate the' curriculum leader post among 
teachers in a local school every two years. Those teachers interested 
in curriculum leadership are nominated by the faculty and given time 
to work at the media center and their local teacher center as a con- 
sultant or advisor to local schodls for the two-year period. During 
that time they are involved in a curriculum leadership training semi- 
nar conducted by the regional advisory or supervisory staff with in- 
volvement of local university staff.-* ' 

Another possibility is to locate a center in a school where experi- 

^_ % 

1^ Drawn from unpublished matqrial by^^ancy Murray, Teacher Center, Wir\d- 
sor Separate School Board, CDntario, Canada. 

17 Drawn from unpubliHhed material by Bryan Taylor, West Glamorgan Educa= 
tion Authority, WaUs. 
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mental curriculums are being tried and tested. Through the center 
this research-and-development laboratory school is then, linked to a 
network of cooperating schools working out various aspects of the 
new curriculum. Teachers in the experimental school become the con- 
sulting teachers foF the network. One day every week or two they 
visit network \schools while teachers in those schools are given time 
to visit the experimental^ school or another schdol in the network to 
observe and participate in mutually planned curriculum, development 
activities."^ 

Locally Focused University Graduate Programs—Professori 

as Advisors 

The graduate course, like the school district workshop, has been 
the butt of teacher complaints that such inservice work is in the main 
irrelevant to the school and classroom situation. Many graduate 
courses serve as training for professional advancement into different 
roles and positions in education. However, there have always been 
graduate courses that have purported to help teachers in curriculum 
development and instructional improvement. These courses have come 
under most attack. Recently many teacher education institutions have 
reformulated them under the rubric of "on-site" or "'locally focused" 
curriculum development programs. The experimental courses range 
from a series of credit^bearing and locally based workshops or prac- 
ticums to clusters of courses and seminars offered in school commu^ 
nities where the geography, sociology, culture, politics, and economics 
of the community are studied in relation to seminars and practicums 
for developing locally relevant curriculums or infusing Tiew curricu- 
lum and instructional ideas into existing school programs. The pro=- 
fessors take on a local advisory role in such collaborative enterprises, 

Intercultural Inservice Teach-In Exchanges— Teachers 
Advise Each Other 

Another trend is multicultural and intercultural inservice programs 
being developed in some Teacher Corps and bilingual education proJ= 
ects as well as in the comparative education field. Such programs 
often include "live-in'' teach-in practicums that heighten the perspec- 
tives of pairs of teachers from different settings as they analyze dur- 



Based on a report by DianLi Jordan, Research and Development Laboratory 
School Program, State University of New York at Potsdam, 
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ing a two-to-thr?e week intervisitation period the cultural reasons for 
the differences in their curriculum and methods. Such an experience 
not only sensitizes a teacher to another culture's education e^ort; It 
also causes thpt teacher to be more open to change in viewing the edu= 
cational program, of th» home school/ ' This inservice approach is a 
refinement of the old teacher intervisitation day, strengthening it with 
cultural and personalizing dimeRsions that motivate the rethinking of^ 
home curriculums with widened perceptions, especially multicultural 
ones. 

Locally Focused School District Programs 

yThere has been a move in recent years to concentrate curriculum, 
development efforts in one school faculty at a time. It has seemed 
sbcidlogically sound to involve all school personnel in the initiation and 
development of curriculum change. Often compromises have to be 
made to gain everyone's commitment; but compromise is thought to 
be better than creating divisions among the faculty as small pockets 
of teachers go their own ways while others stand, criticize, resist, and 
impede advancement. 

To reach a compromise or a consensus for curriculum change, time 
is needed, especially professional time, workaday time. Resources are 
also needed^ easily accessible to teachers, A team of advisors is oriented 
toward working with a particular school's faculty/ The advisors then 
become a part of the school staff 'for awhile to work with the faculty 
on curriculum and instructional problem^. They 'iive in" long enough 
to get the movement for change well established. Then follow=up 
sessions at later intervals can be effective. 

Some secondary schools in Britain have attempted locally focused 
curriculum development projects to comply with the goals of mixed= 
ability teaching or integrated studies. In the United States many 
Teacher Corps projects have explored locally focused inservice cur= 
ricutOm development. This approach is compatible with involving the 
local community in curriculum development planning. The advisory 
teams can move from school to school and concentrate their ef= 
forts, staying long enough to help a faculty assess the results of its 
planning.-^ 



Drawn from unpublished material by the author, Wayne State University, 
Detroit, Michigan. A documentation of the impact of this prggram on the teachers 
in both settings if* in progress. 

'^^^ Drawn from unpubliNhed material by William Creenwood, Wigan Education. 
Authority, England, 
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Professional Association Models 

Professional organizations havo been, in the past, agents for teach- 
er involvement in curriculum development to some extGnt. Their na- 
tional, state, and regional conferences, workshops, and topical semi- 
nars and theit publications have provided school personnel with guid- 
ance for im.proving curriculum, and instruction based on research and 
deliberation. But these mechanisms have never really activated teach- 
ers toward organized curriculum, development. Their one advantage 
has been that they are free and open (in the sense of the freedom of 
the press). Teachers arc free to read them and act or not act on their 
recornmendations. - . 

An example of the direct involvement of an association in local cur- 
riculum development was the Curriculum Study Frograms launched 
by the Association for Childhood Education International a number of 
years ago. The programs were organized around a different theme 
each year. Inservice materials were prepared at national headquarters 
and distributed to local branches, which then set up voluntary work- 
shops in some local districts. 

A consortium of professional and teacher organizations could re- 
vive this model and create a national network of curriculum. develop= 
ment activities. Professional publications could be used to report, 
share, and disseminate the work of the network. By this means" and 
others the profession could begin to regain some rightful control over 
the chaotic situation of present-day curriculum, development. 

Perhaps the time is ripe to extend the professionai organization's 
role in curriculum development ^to being the key catalyst for involving 
teachers. It has even been proposed that teacher organizations with 
other professional societies take leadership at local, state, and na- 
tional levels in proposing curriculums and devising the collaborative 
means by which teachers, administrators, community authorities, and 
university faculty could^vork together on curriculum development. 

Interdisciplinary and Integrative Models 

Subjcat integration arises from the desire to pursue topics of im- 
mediate interest laterally over a widelv defined area. It seeks to give 
greater cohesion tc5 the i urriculum as a whole at a time when the curric- 

Drawn from iinpuhli-hc^d matorial bv Monron D. Cohen, A^.M-ff iation for 
Childhood KduL,ititin 1 nti-riui hdn.i 1 , VVn'>hirn^^"n, D.C. 

^" Dfdvva from unpubIh.hiHl nuitrri.il by Antoinnttc WaNhington, University of 
^ Mafyl.jnd at LKiltirnorC: ' 
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ulum has become dangerously divisive and when, all too often, no clear 
pattern emerges from the separate pieces of the jigsaw. Itltrives to 
develop whole personalities by restoring some of the wholeness to 
knowledge. It is achieved by regrouping the standard subjects, or cer- 
tain aspects of them, in a fashion more related to the world in which 
the student lives. It is a more rational and humMe approach to cur- 
riculum design.than division of knowledge into isolated subjects, com- 
pletely arbitrary to the recipients and their present social setting. 
Specialization and fragmentation in the larger world of knowledge 
■ have had their concomitant effects on the curriculum. The influence of 
the subject-matter specialist has been too persuasive. Insufficient at= 
tention has been given to the needed interrelation of studies, and the 
relevance of school studies to the life of the learner and the problems of 
th^^ larger society. If the curriculum is to have relevance for social 
problem-solving, a new synthesis will be required. The challenge to 
curriculum designers will be to include inquiry, research, and dis= 
covery methods as part of the learning experiences of youth. 

For generations students have learned to view the world generally 
in separate entities,' with little understanding of how things are re- 
lated to each other. For example, environmental degradation, whether 
It be through air and water pollution, atmospheric nuclear tests, or the 
misuse of the world's natural resources, is multifaceted. These types 
of issues require teachers to- be more global in their teaching so that 
students will understand the need to interrelate. Two more examples 
are cross-cultural conflict md intergroup conflict, which are localized 
problems only in terms of space and time; the implications for all of 
us are not limited. John Muir's statement concerning nature— "When 
we try to pick out anything by itself, we find it hitched to everything 
else in the universe'^ (as quoted in Guild, 1973)— should be no less 
true for learning situations that are part of the student's experiences 
in. school. We as individuals experience integrating in. our everyday 
lives, but often it is difficult to separate out all the stimuli that bom- 
bard us=the aesthetic, cognitive, phirosophical, poetic. An integrated 
approach to curriculum helps both students and teacher recognize 
. and understand those stimuli as parts of the whole. 

The critical element in an integrative type of curriculum, framework 
is the emphasis on process education. It is becoming increasingly ap= 
parent that an educative structure must move from a static, traditional, 
rigidly defined set of facts and concepts to a more dynamic, continuous . 
process of learning. Schools must teach learners how to continue 
learning. This approach to school curriculum stresses the personal 
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development of the individual in relationship to the knowledge. 
Moreover, this philosophy calls for a closer working relationsliip 
between students and teachers in designing and implementing the cur= 
riculum. The, schpol community plays an important role in the de- 
signing of activities for '^students. The school becomes 'a vital organ 
in the living community, and teaching is stimulated by its importance 
to the community. In effect the school demonstrates its worth by con- 
tributing to the comnaunity. 

If the curriculum is to have an authenticity characteristic of life it= 
self, then interdisciplinary and integrative modes of curriculum. deveU 
opment need to provide a yield beyond the sum total of the individual 
disciplines. Methods for insuring integrated results need tp include 
surveys of what concepts students have learned, techniques for getting 
student feedback, mechanisms for getting community input and reac- 
tion, and multiple objectives combining the cognitive, affective, and 
psychomotor domains. Following is an example of multiple objectives: 

• exprc^,sivc objectives, which reconstruct the modern concepts, at- 
titudes, and generalizations that nee^ to be encountered* formu- 
lated, and expressed by learners—statements of the ideation, ekpccted 
such as: Auto engines interact with the environment; trade-offs are 
required; 

• affect objectives, which infuse feeling, valuing, and judging dimen- 
sions into the expressive objectives; 

• process objectives, which state the inquiry procedures that need to 
be used by learners to accomplish goals, such as clagsifying, ana= 
lyzing, inferring, valuing, etc; J 

• skill objectives, which describe the manipulative and memory skills 
that need acCDm.plishment, such as mapping and charting skills or 
content reading skills; 

• action objectives, which propose behaviors that could enact the 
ideas being developed within schuol limitations, such as a schoob 
yard environmental cleanup; 

• management objectives, which aitovv for learning to be accomplished 
individually, in pairs, or in small or lar^e groups. 

An interdisciplinary / cross-disciplinary / integrative, problem-cen- 
tered c^riculum may not be possible, but at least a careful evaluation 
can be made of more traditional curriculums as they relate to relevance 
for survival in today's society, and the unifying questions of hu- 
manity's predicament on this sm.all island. Earth, can be addressed. 

1 ^ ■ 
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\ _ 

Models for Adapting Formal Curriculums to Local Schools 
and Classroom Situations 

During the last^couple of decades there has such a proUferation 
of packaged and programmed curriculums that tnere is almost a glut 
on the market. Many of these curriculums present interesting innova- 
tions/but they are' too universal and uniform. Teachers have to make 
local adaptations or run the risk of crfeating learner boredom or learn- 
er failure because the materials are either irrelevant to the backgrounds 
of the learners, too difficult, or too easy. Many subject-matter text= 
books have too high a concentration of complex concepts per lesson/ 
which creates a concept overload for learners. Teach'frs then have to 
break down the lessons to introduce concepts more slowly, with ex= 
amples and related experiences. The teacher has to plan in terms of 
different levels of thinking in the learning group and plan optional 
activities. Some of the packaged supplementary materials tied to text- 
book systems help to alleviate these situations, but packaging for 
every teacher in ei'ery setting Is hardly possible. 

Inservice curriculum development programs need to consider adap- 
tation as part of thlelr mission with teachers. The teacher center has 
become a place where adaptation can be done. Indeed, in the British 
setting, Schools Council-generated curriculums take the simple form 
of guidelines fo^ teachers. Teachers use teacher centers to develop their 
own activities and materials to implement the curriculum Ideas. For 
example, they create trail guides for local field trips that will illustrate 
concepts that the curriculum guidelines set forth for learning. The 
trail guides are usually of a discovery type that learners use lndepend= 
^.ently on the field trip. Developing activity cards and small contracts 
aids the teacher in personalizing and localizing the curriculum as well 
as in differentiating assignments. 

Some textbooks and curriculum publishers are involving teacher= 
educator writing teams iil preparing the content and materials. Some 
enterprising school districts have involved teachers in developing cur- 
riculum materials that the districts have then published or packaged. 
The use of many texts and supplementary materials has helped to re= 
solve some of the dilemmas in using formal curriculums. In the main, 
teachers see the need-for their students to have optional assignments 
and activities that allow for some learner self=seIcction and/or selec= 
tive guidance by the teacher. ^' 

If the teacher established the practice of introducing textbook as- 
signments creatively, each kind of thinking— memory, comprehension. 
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appiication, analysis, synthesis, and evaluation— could be taught. De- 
vising higher level questions or appealing optional activities coijld 
enrich conventional lessons. 

Although packaged materials are usually sequenced, they somefimes 
can be troken up and organized in different fashions to suit particular 
learners and learning groups. Sometimes they can be integrated into 
teacher-developed materials that have relevance to the local setting. 

Local redesigning and packaging of formal textbook and packaged 
materials can be a first step in encouraging teachers to reconsider^^the 
curriculum itself. The sharing of ideas by teachers who have found 
creative ways to use formal materials in reaching their instructional 
objectives can contribute significantly to the teaching expertise of fel- 
low teachers. Teachers who feel the^ni^d for improving the use pf 
such materials ^can gmdually gain confidence as they take suggestions 
from fellow teachers. Teachers working together on practical tasks such 
as these can learn to become risk-takers and consultants or advisors 
to one another,"^ , - 

' A District- Wide Effort— 
A Center for Professional Growth and Development^* 

The Detroit Center for Professional Growth and Development, sup- 
ported by tl^e state, operates two curriculum and instructional develop- 
ment laboratories in reading and in mathematics that have an extensive 
outreach capacity through a t&am of consultants drawn from the teach- 
ing ranks as well as from university and school staff. The consultants 
are available to individual teachers, groups of teachers, and school 
faculties by appointment or by planned program arrangements based 
on the expressed needs of clients. A schodl=based weekly seminar and 
workshop on a vital topic such as improving reading comprehension, 
with classroom follow-up, can be scheduled; or a teacher wantipg some 
practical help— for example,, in teaching the multiplication of fractions 
— can confer with a consultant. The laboratories are also""staffed for 
drop=in assistance to experienced teachers, teachers in training, sub- 
stitute teachers/ paraprofessionals, and administrators. In addition. 



^3 Drawn from unpublished material by Louie Camp, Florida Atlantic University^ 
Boca Raton, 

Drawn from unpublished maferial by Jessie Kennedy, Theresa Lorio, and 
Doris Chennault, Detroit Profe§f;i^Vial Growth and Deveiopment Center, Michigan. 
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the C^tr ha§ iuU-tiine in§trvice coniuhifits in four modsl ichools 
j^ploring difftren^ ways that a profefilpnal developinmt centtr can 
influmct a total ichool itfting. ^ 

AlAough the Center is houitd in the CoUfge of Education at Wa)me 
Statt Univtrsity, it li a school diitrict /^educational community enter- 
prfae taking place all aerosi the city of Detroit. Jts Governing Board 
^ohiiMi^of the l^ders of the teachers union and the administrators 
undon^e Genml Superintendent of the Detroit Public Schools, the 
SupeHntendent of the Wayne County Intermediate School District, 
and the Dean of the College of Education. Each institutional repre- 
sentative has the power to veto proposals for policy >and program. In 
practice, however, no vetos have been cast, and programs and aeti^ties 
have been mounted with full support from the participating institu- 
tions and organizations. 

Guild, Sttphen Evti, "Education for Clohml Suwivsl"- An examination of a cur- 
. riculum concept. Unpubllihed doctoral dissertation. Univtrsity of Massachuietti, 

v43 ^" 
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^ Breakaway to 

Multidiinensional Approaches 

Roy A. Edelfdt and E, Brooks Smith 



A major convicHon of this book ii that curriculum development and 
instrvice tducation are insaparable fimctioni if ichool improvammt is 
the goal. That is^ curriculum development cannot take place without 
inservice education, and vice versa. Equally important, participation 
in curriculum development (and instructional improvement) is inieiv- 
ice education. m - ■ 

Thii convictiQn has major consequencei fo^eacheri, students, ad- 
mMistiraton, and parenti. 

A major concluiion of this book is that curriculum development and 
inservice education must be multidimensional — that they need to re- 
spond to all the factors that influence the people and circumstances 
3F school There is no longer in education a valid linear progression- 
no input-throughput-output, no planning-implementation^valuation, 
no research-deyelopment-diisemination-appiication. Learning and 
teaching are too complicated to be reduced to simplistic sequential 
steps, and. they are too dynamic to be considered in the usual research 
moiU^ \ 

By ''multid^ensionar' we mean that a great many factors contrib- 
ute to determining what a school program b|ComesASuch factors are 
not static and constant but continuous and vihed in the way they in- 
fluence school curriculum. Also, such factors come from inside and 
outside the schooL For example, the problem of helping students learn 
depends not only on what the teacher judges to b^ appropriate (even 
assuming ther^ is substantial student input to sUfh a decision) but 
alio on parents' values, attitudes, and support for w^af is being taught, 
the political attitude of the electorate toward school^ peer-group pres- 
sure, a teacher organization's collactive-bargaining ^sition, etc. 

. i 
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^Thtftfow, flnding cloiuri for a book likt this one is diffleillfc We 
chc^ not to draw concluiions. We may be at the beginning of some 
major reform m curriculum, but it ii certainly pramatute to outline a 
fiew thfory. Mdre trials are needed. 

But if indeed tKis book marks the beginning of a majof reform 
movement, what is its method? Each major curriculum reform move^ 
meil has developed new method appropriate to its approaches, view= 
' pointi, and content. ^Hie new method has become the means for trani» 
lating tK# reformed curriculum into practice that better realizes its 
aimi^than past method did. ^e ^'Three Rs^^ curriculum used recita^ 
tton and blackboard and written practice ex^cises as its chief methods 
The Progressive Era followed a Dewey life^experience curriculum and 
w^i implemented by the problem-solving approach so ably Ulustrated 
by Kilpatrick's Project Method. Further iUustrationi are the Activity^ 
Unit meth^ in early childhood education and Core curriculum for 
older chUdren. We could go on with lUustraHons from the 1960s and 
1970s by citing approaches Stimulated by the work of Skinner, Bruner, 
Piaget, and others. Our agenda here, however, is to ask. What might 
the method of the new multidimensional curriculums look like, given 
the premises advanced in this book? 

The new strategies for curriculum development, such as using class- 
room research, involving collaborative (profession, students, commu- 
nity) study teams, developing program in sttw, and beginning where 
teachers, students, and community are, are multidimensional and ec- 
lecticj^o method too will be multidimensional and eclectic. It will de- 
velop from the situation arid draw on educational knowledge and con- 
tinuing school-focused research. Objectives might not come first. They 
might not even be considered in the conventional sense. Many teach- 
ers begin to think about what they are going to teach, and how, by 
coming up with an interesting teaching idea while driving to school or 
on ,the way home or during a break. They say to themselves, ''Now 
that would be fun to do. Youngsters would latch oh to it. I think I 
could get a lot of mileage out of it.'' Then comes structuring of a plan 
or strategy and perhaps some thought about the general school objec- 
jtives that the activity might meet and the kind of work that students 
^igh{ complete. Sometimes these teaching ideas come from texts, col- 
lege classes, workshops, etc., but most seem to stem from the general 
professional knowledge and know-how of experienced teachers. If the 
pl^n does not. work, it is altered during the teaching episode. Some- 
times it is abandoned. The responsive teacher senses the right moves. 

T^iis way thaf many teachers work has commonsense wisdom. Cur- 
riculum development and the exploration of method should be geared 
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more to A. w.y teachers work. Some formal invMtigatlons of process 
would be useful m the next phaseof curriculum refmiu. ^ • . 

But method cannot br just anything Aat teachers .f . to refl^ 
multidimensional needs. It needs to be open-ended and mclude options 

for the learner and teacher, i j.^. 

There are many teachers, many learners and m«.y di^^^^a- 

Honal iituations. Multidimensional curriculum and method must ad- 

A person's individual construct" with Its wealth of personal ^d 
generalised meaning., affective connotations, ar^ ^'^^ ^ 
faceted Given a group of teachers and learners, there w.Il be a mulh- 
plidty of personal constructs, all at different stages of developmental 
sophYsticaSon. Obviously there is needed a concept of 
stnicts to- which clusters of opHonal, appropriate, and relevant methods 

"cirricuhim constructs, unlike the unit-project plans 
slves or the curriculum modules of the advocates of beha^or modifi- 
cation systems, have situational description, multiple objectives m 
several domains, interdisciplinary content, and optional methods. 
Situational descriptions deal with characterizat^n. of pi^f^- 
. sional, the community, and the student, including their PW^Pt-"^* 
goals and purposes (and the accompanying rationale) m a certain 
teaching-learning area; syntheses and compromises of these percep- 
t^ns as a result of dialogue; and available resources and material. 
Surveys of students' conceptual frameworks and interests are made 
and assessed. In sum, there is a joint commitment before g,ing ahead. 

Multiple objective, entail professional staff's projectrng and_ expand- 
ing goals into thought and expressive objectives^ process o^,^^, 
slllbjectives, management objectives, action ^^^^^^^ 
ment and evaluation objectives. Interdisctplmary consent and mfflti 
^^ral approaches and viewpoints need to pervade these objectiv^ 
OptiorH methods are suggested in guides on teaching swateg^s and 
. learner tasks, from which teachers and students choose. They then in= 
terpret the strategies and tasks for their own situations. "Hirough inter- 
school and district networks the options are «"8'"f "d' 
minished, or replaced. Curriculum development might begin with any 
one of the options and proceed to the others, in no particular ord^er. 

. Some examples of these new processes of curnculum development 
and of tiachinrlearnlng method are to be found in the preceding 
^Lplers. Light (Chapter 3) and Cough (Chapter 7) show a coUabora- 

-^^gr^^ncipH. m .Mtn.ion of id«« devdoped by Kelly (1963). 
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' '^M^ i '^'^^^P^^ open-endid teacher 

Gough s rtcons.det.tton of, the Schools Council strategic adds a new 
CTite^ it^^ to the^proetss-a ichooWwustd strategy WiA key ques- 
tions for th* coUaboraHve group to consider as it becomes InvolvS 
an open-tnded nationa] curriculum effort. Method as conceived in this 
-fff f wl^tt*^ with a persuasion toward methodi that ensure open 
inquiry, choices, and student cominitmerit. ' 

V^rd and Stacy (Chapter 5) deal with two diffe«nt action-team' 
research approaches to evolving new curriculum and metfiod for spe= 
aflc school situations. The approaches become universalized yet adL 

r^e^ch'o^i u""' P"«"P*t« In ecological or personal Jd 

research pifecesses and share results through networks. Method in their 
^ws seems be eclecHc and exBerimental in that findings from ck^! 
room research studies are Inle^lated into curriculum and mtthod, 
tned, and researched again. That which is supported by the findings 
is put to w^k. Grant and Mdnick (Chapter Z who inject midS 
tural education as a great priority for curriculum development, add 
new rfective processes and method that have to be included In the 
cnanging curneulum picture. 

' , '"'^ O'Connell (the brief description m Qhap- 

ter 8 of developmg curriculum and method from chUdren's quesHons) 
both suggest a methodology that is open-lnquiry-based, fluid and 
perm«ie^ntly changing. In the Mountain View Center for Env/ron- 
mental IducaHon approach, the curriculum and method follow the 
lead of the teachers Intellectual pursuit and method of inquiry From 
an m^quinng teacher's ideas in contrasting new phenomena and trying 
to make sense out of them, flow energy and method thai take hold in 
the classroom. ^ ^ 

^UA^^ f cumculums together^with the new forms of 

method, and the alchemy might just yiefd the gold of continually evolv- 
ing but congruous curriculum development. 

More thought, discussion, and trial must take place. It may be Hefp^ 
ful to idenHfy a number of characteristics and circumstances that 
multidimensional curriculum development and inservice education re- 
quire. Many are illustrated in this volume. 

1. Coah and purpose,. Goals and purposes are developed by those 
concerned and affected, and made public. Goals and purposes serve as 
a basis for planning. Present also are devices and procedures for self- 
correction and continual review. Goals and .purposes are - same 
for each student or teacher. They reflect in^viduality. E% ,lon pro- 
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cedures and criteria consistent with and related to goals and pur- 
p«ei, and boA a«|ftonstantly. % syitem is flexible, the mission 

dear and aduevable. . j ^ 

2 Conttxt Cumculum development and inservlce education are 
part of 1 ichool mlieu. a larger context. p^B rontext haS an ecological 
balance; a change in one element affects all the other elements^Slruc= 
ture, organization, biidgit, administration, etc., are all part of the coa-^ 

Cultural phtraU$m. Group diversity Is fostered and capitalized 
-Oh Provisions are present to combat provlnciaUsm, to recognize and 
ericourage ^fferences between and within, groups. Tradition! and 
values of various ethnic and cultural groups, as weU as those of na- 
tlonal groups, provide the subject matter for comparisons; they also 
help enhance Individuality. Internationalism is increasingly with us as 
trans^rtation and communicaHon become more accessible and less 

expensive, i »• . i , . ■ i' 

4 Readiness. The most propitious moment forleammg ewsts bow 
in people andHn time. Readiness is recognized as»a matter of altitude 
and a functiA of abUity. It is influenced by climate (social-psycho- 
logical). Capitalizing on readiness is a matter of timing. 

Choosing to participate is primarily, voluntary. Where p^ressure 
exists it is group pressure or the pressure of circumstances. Produc- 
tive pressure gets internalized and becomes intrinsic motivation. 

S. Improving school program. The largest unit in which curriculum 
development andinservice education are attempted is the school budd- 
ing Building-level efforts focus faculty attention on the composite 
perience that students have under the auspices of the school. The 
school program is designed to satisfy the needs and mte«sts of a par- 
ticular clientele and to communicate with parents whose children at- 
tend the school. The focus on school improvement recognizes that the 
school is a temporary society in which students spend a substantial 
portion of their day for an extended period of years. TTie social system 
of the school is the context in which curriculum, instruction, and m- 
service education are viewed. 

6 Involvement, The personnel who are affected by a program are 
involved In goal-setting, planning, implementation, and evaluation. 
Several sources of experience and research underscore the importance 
of such involvement. Involvement develops commitment and under- 
standing Both are seen as essential for continuation of productive 
experimentation. Not just educalion perionnel, but also parents and 
itudents, are involved. 
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k Part of tht ttachefa repO^ob. Time is provided for wrriculu^ ' 
de^dop^ent and inservice educaHon. They are seldom add-ons to a 
i^wlar teadimg lo^d. The creativity and vitality to engage in school 
taprovMsmt are supported and nurtured. Time Is available to Usten 
"^t^' /i'eements. Remaining conversant with devel- 

1^? i^W^Wge, dontinuing study and thought, malniainlng 
a liberal education— all are viewed as legiHmate professional acHviHes 
jAcemB to ekperiment. Professlopal staff have a license to expert- 
w discussed and explored in advance and accom- 

partied by a defensible rationale and plan. Authorities customarily 
, wjve existing rules and regulations for experimental acHvity. Au- 
thjnties recogm« that experimentation usually results in more learn- 
m| and better achievement because greater care goes into an activity 
^•Docummtation and evaluation. Collecting information and evi- 

'*8uJar part of cu^ric^um development and 
, in^ce tducation DDcumentarion (data-gathering reflects goals and ^ 
pjrposei, hut usual y it also includes qol^cHng other data on a pro- 
gjjm because all valuable evidence cannot be predicted. Data are col- 
Iged from the perspectives of the different" parHclpants in a program 
^for example, student,^teacher, parent, administrator. Different per- 
>ptions are seen as yielding evidence that can expand everyone's 
understandmg and view of what is going on. 

I ^valuation is separated from documentation. It Involves continuous 
/nSprous testing of hunches (goals and purposes). Precision in goaU 
, settmg and evaluation reminds participants of original purposes but 
opportunities are provided for modifying o&c^anging goals at various 
pomts as evidence and judgment dictate. 

10. Communication. A good communication system is seen as es- 
sential. TTie importance of knowing what is going on is recognized. 
Keeping people mformed is seen as one way to promote openness and 
trust. Goals, pyrposes, procedures, modi operandi, accomplishments, 
etc., are major topics of communication, 

11. Institutionalizbtion. When there has been sufficient trial mecha- 
nisms exist to establish policy, particularly policy on process New 
structures and approaches undergird new policy in the form of school 
distnct policy, collective-bargaining contracts, state laws, and state 
regulatiofts. New policy is not expected to crystallize fast. While prin- 
ciples on which to operate'are being sought, tentative policy (hypoth- 
eses) is seen as preferable. It is recognized that becoming too specific 
too soon can lock in practices that are still experimental, and narrow ' 
the options or teachers. 
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Out of tht remions we art rtluctant to draW ionclysions is that we 
have overlooked some of the dimensions of curriculum developmertt 
and iniervice education. Among the major oversighti is the political 
dimeniion. Politics has traditionally been artathema to educators, but 
'that view is no longer rearisfcic. E4ucation is a matter of politic^ as well 
as substance. It is political in the simple sense of getting the votes to 
carry an issue; it is also political in a philosophical and moral iense=^to 
the extent that it challenges original cons^tutional principles. But that 
is fdr another book— as perhaps are some of the oth^r dtaensions that 
we have overlooked. In this volume we present a beaming to some 
new thinking, and K:tion~a wedding of curriculum dfvelopment^^ 
inservice* education that will create major organizationaUchange in 
schools and make teaching more attractive and more exciting as well 
as more effective. Wfe see the teacher Back in curriculum decisiori- 
making as both a major force in the local setting; and a collective force 
in state and national educational and political decisioni. Teachtr power 
and influence appear *0 be the force that will open a new era of prog- 
ress in American public education. . 
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Ontline for 
Interactive Ecolo^^Based 
Cn^rahim Development 
4 (Using Mathematics as an Example) 



TMi outline containi qiteitfoni and iugg€it§ activitiei that ihould 
b€ ihcluded in any ecolDgy-based curricultim development effort. 
Throughput the outline we asiume that the interactive team is Involved 
in the gentration of queftioni^ dtsign of data-collection procedufei^ 
colltf^on and interpretation of data/ and generation and testing of new 

, curriculujn mattrials and processes. ~ ' 

For purposes of this example we have arbitrarily set two limitations 
on the curriculum development effort. Firsts we have limited the eco- 
logical setting to the classroom, Second, we have limited the curriculum 

, area to mathematics. With these limitations a development effort might 
move tWough the steps in the outline. 

A. Statement of goals for mathematics instruction for students and 
teacher 

1. Student goals 

a. Should existing goals be accepted, revised, or eliminated? In 
other words/ will goals be added, deleted, left as is, or com- 

^pletely revised? 

b. What implications , do answers to question a have in terms of 
the broader aspects of schooling? 

c. Will goals be stated in observable terms only or in terms of 
students* expectations and perceptions as well? 

2. Teacher goals 

4 a. What should the teacher expect to accomplish as a result of 
' teaching the mtire curriculum? A portion of the curriculum? 

b. What improvements should the teacher try to make each time 
* the curriculum is taught? How will the teacher decide where 

and what to improve? 

c. How should the teacher set goals for himself or herself? 
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Analysis of setting as rp lated to mathematics instruction 

1, Place^thrclasstQpm . \ 

a. What are the assets pf classrooms in general and the particular 
clas irooms in which the participants are working? 

b. What restrictions are imposed by classrooms in general and 
the particular classrooms in which the participants are work- 
ing? : ' 

- c. Can physical arrangement of the classroom facilitate achieve- 
ment of goals? How? 

2, Roles and interactions to be expected / 

a. What rQle(s) will the teacher play— for N^mpfe/ leclurer, 
demonstrator, tutor^ discussion leader? ^( ^' 

3 . T^TcK's^u3ents are expected lo work to"geth?rFFor^^what pur- 
poses? * , , . 

c Whfch students are expected to serve as leaders? How can 
this leadership be used? 

d. What expectations do students have regarding learning math- 
' ematics? " 

e. What expectations does the teacher have regarding teaching 
mathematics? 

f. How does the interactive team anticipate student and teacher 
expectations, student leaders, and various teacher roles to in- 
teract to enhance curriculum? To restrict the effectiveness of 
curriculum? 

3. Activities 

a. What activities are already available in the classroom that can 
be used in the curriculum? By students? By the feacher? 

b. What student and teacher activities need to be created? Which 
are most easily created? 

c. Based on student activities that are selected, what teaching 
strategies (activities) are most appropriate? 

d. How do^ student and teacher activities that are selected relate 
to the roles, expectations, and interactions that presently exist 
among students and between the teacher and students? In 
general? During mathematics instruction? 

4. Tensions a ^ 

a. What psycliological tensions exisr within individuals and 
groups in the classroom? How do these relate ^to mathematics 
teaching and learning? To the proposed curriculum? 

b. What social tensions exist within individuals and groups in 
the classroom? How do these relate to mathematics teaching 
and learning? To the proposed curriculum? 
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CrOuteomts * 
1. Teacher goab 

a. What are the teacher'i goals for curricukini in general and 
this cumculum m particular? What goals' are observable? 
What goals are based on teacher peFceptions? 

b. Which goals may change during the teaching/ learning of the 
curriculum? Why? What types of changes would one expect 
to be wdl founded? How can their appropriateness be estab- 
lished? 

c. Are teacher goals achieved? If outcomes fail to reach expecta- 
tions^ why do they fail? 

d. What teacher-student, student-student interactions are most 
productive in reaching teaching goals? Which do not meet ex- 
pectations? 

IStadentgoarf / * 

a. What are student^ goals, both obsefved and perceived? 

b. Once the curriculum becomes operable, which student goals 
are achieved? Does the level of achievement meet the students' 
expectations? 

c. What helps students most in learning the curriculum— for ex- 
ample, activities interactions? 

d. What preferences do students have regarding 'curriculum con- 
tent, process, etc.? 

3. Nonparticipant-observer information 

^ a. As curriculum beeomes operable, what events/interactions oc- ' 
cur during the teaching/learning of curriculum? 
b. What are the qualitative effects of various teaching/learning 

events on participants? 
Q= What influence does the teacher have on students? What in- 
fluence do students have on the teacher? 

d. What events facilitate/detract from the achievement of teacher 
and student goals? j 

e. Are the students and the teacher making progress toward ap- 
propriate types of interactions and classroom setting as well 
as skill and knowledge acquisition? 

4. Trainer 

a. What are the implications of curriculum for the general field 
of teacher training? 

b. What data-colletfion techniques do teachers need to learn in 
order to analyze setting and^utcomes? 
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